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A City Park in Winter Dress 


The Delicate Beauty of Snow-Clad Hills and Trees 

































































Courtesy of Department of Parks, New York City 
SCENES IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK, AFTER A RECENT SNOWFALL 
[ 393 ] 














Editorial Comment 


For Mutual Aid in Solving Municipal 
Problems 


In a certain big university called the 
United States there are 2,405 schools. These 
schools are the towns and 
porated villages having, according to the 
1910 census, not less than 2,500 inhabitants 
each. In them are found some 46 per cent 
o* the nation’s citizens—an urban popula- 


tion aggregating more than forty-two mil- 


cities, incor- 


lions in number. 


Now, what is the great American uni- 
versity doimg to bring t the highest efh- 
ciency these 2,405 schools of municipal gov- 
ernment? Some few of them have local 


theoretical 
constitutes municipal 


leaders well equipped with a 
f what 
smaller number of these 
communities have, to a marked degree, ap- 
plied this knowledge—or part of it—to their 
own advantage; but in most of these cities, 
towns and villages the so-called practical 
politician is still the real school teacher—a 
professor who pri 
pract cal p liticians realize the necessity of 
architects to plan their homes, 
or engineers to build their railroads, but 
American citizens appreciate the 
need for engaging the highest engineering 
architectural and artistic skill in the plan- 
ning of their 

In the building and government of these 
2405 communities a strange condition has 
existed. It as though they had 
all, with one accord, erected walls of self- 
themselves, and over 


KnOW iedage 
) 


cs , 
eihciency; a stil 


fesses much. Even these 


employing 


how few 


2 8 
cities! 


is almost 


complacency around 
f had inscribed the words, 


best teacher.” How 


the gates there 
“Experience is the 


seldom have they realized that experience 
gained by one’s own effort is the best teacher 
only when there is no similar experience 


gained others to serve as a guide. So 
these thousands of municipalities have 
etumbled along in the paths of learning or 
climbed home-made ladders of wisdom, 
knowing or caring little of similar mistakes 
made elsewhere, or of proved methods for 
stumbling blocks and building 
safer ladders whereon to climb. Even the 
gateways controlled by the states have sel- 


removing 
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been used for bringing into the city 
any real aid in solving its local problems. 
And another strange thing has come to 
pass. Early in the history of our great 
university called the United States there 
was selected one school of municipal life 
to which in a peculiar way the Federal Gov- 
ernment should give its thought and care. 
This school—the Capital City—was, in fact, 
founded and built by the nation, and in its 
government its own citizens have not even 
the right of franchise. That this condition 
should not longer continue is the belief of 
many; but there is one basis on which the 
permanent disfranchisement of the citizens 
of Washington might be justified. Let the 
Capital City become a great experimentas 
where shall be tried as 
practicable of those theories and methods 
whose application may be expected to add to 
the health, comfort and general happiness 
of America’s urban population as a whole. 
To render of real value the information 
thus gained in the District ef Columbia, it 
must be made readily available for the 2,405 
ther municipalities and their forty-two 
millions of inhabitants. The fact must be 
realized, too, that in many of these other 
cities, towns and villages problems are being 
solved, a knowledge of which, while not of 
special interest to the City of Washington, 
is of very real importance to other places. 
Nor must the many valuable lessons to be 
learned from foreign cities be overlooked 
Here are great possibilities for mutual 
aid in solving municipal problems. How 
shall all this latent power for good be made 
a real dynamic force? One practical step 
is suggested by Philip Kates in this issue 
of Tue American City. Let the Federal 
Government establish a new Department of 
Municipalities, or—perhaps preferably—a 
Bureau of Municipalities under the super- 
vision of the Department of the Interior or 
the Department of Commerce and Lal or 
Tne American Crty goes a step farther 
than Mr. Kates in this matter. It believes 
that there should be entrusted to this new 
Department or Bureau, not only the com- 
piling and disseminating of information as 
to municipal and civic advance throughout 


dom 


school 


many as 
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the world, but also the actual administra believe that most municipalities would be 
tion of the city government of Washing mu better governed if thev 1 Psst 
ton. The Commissioners of the D strict ha | ter easure ot cal 1 t i res 
f Columbia might be m: le ex-oftici t tv: but we belheve, also, that Matthe 
bers of the Federal Bureau of Municipal \r ls advice t ndividus “ould 
ties, and the Capital City would thus be- plied « ily well to cities Walk 
come a more efficient experimental school the best light you hav t be re that 
for the cities of the nation than would 1 ht is not dar OSs Let e paths 
otherwise be possible f ernment be by the 
In ad ing this plan we do not suggest est of the rid’s experience, and 
the curt ng in any way of the right I oTress \merica pai 
home rule in American communities. We ties t Is id cond 





rhe Opinions of Three Members of THE AMERICAN City’s Advisory Board 


on the Proposed Department or Bureau of Municipalities 


From Hon. John MacVicar, President + lucting these inquiri by gover 


League of American Municipalities: mental mean® always turns out to be ver 


“Mr. Kates’ suggestion is worthy of the #reat, and there 1s at present 1 uM 
most earnest consideration. The federal data r taciliities for private investiga 
government is spending millions in the tions 


} 


construction of the Panama Canal, and is 


From ]. Horace McFarland, President 


American Civic Assoctation: 


yr ot 


trade relations at home and abroad, while 


devoting much energy to the perfectin 


“4s . “T heartily agree with the idea included 

our cities and towns continue to be gov ‘ : K uy nities , - : = eee 
. in \lr. Kates ropositior As 1t stands. the 

erned by systems as antiquated and as un propor! \ nds, the 


. . relatiol of the fe g nment t 
suited to their needs as the stage coach of sipeuver iota he ederal governmet 


. nunicipalities is almost « “tly suivalent 
seventy-five years ago would be to-day. RUBICIPAY! is alm xactly equivalent 
: , 2 la x la Pople 
“The city is a creature of the state legis- to its relation i“ the whol Peo] le im re 
lature and has only such powers as are ms . parce J [ can 3 hij 


directly conferred upon it by that body, “ larger pareel, and — a CnatpeY, ae 100 
don than I can to New York. I ean also, 


yet those who make up these legislatures 1n a : 
through the State De partment, get detailed 


most instances are entirely ignorant ot . igat : ; 

° ° ° : in ecurate ormatior -erarding the 
what is involved in city government and ®2 & ia er mena ili bags : 
what regulations are best adapted to its eles worked out by Ame oe oa 
but I can get little detailed 


information from ar depart 


needs. 





“The federal government could under- 


: ° ment about an American city, except as to 
take no more important work than that of ‘ sich | 





giving intelligent consideration to the — Sy tw 
, ‘ ‘Tl believe that if the fede rovernment 
needs of the city, as suggested by Mr. I believ tha it tl fed ig rnmet 
Kates.” should establish such a bureau or comm 
sion or department—probably under its De 


From Hon. William Dudley Foulke ’ partment of Commerce and Labor, o1 pre! 
President National Municipal League: erably, frankly as a department which 
“T have read the advance proof of Mr. willing to take 


] 


up the welfare of the urba 
Kates’ article which you have submitted to population as capably as the Department of 


me, but I cannot express a definite conclu- Agriculture takes up the welfare of the 
sion. As to a special Department, there rural population—vast good t 1] the 
are already too many of these to constitute people would result. It is true that it is 
a wieldy Cabinet. A Bureau or Commi impracticable for the federal government 
sion would be more appropriate, but I can to control cities. It is just as true that 
not yet say whether I think its benefits it is perfectly practicable for the federal 
(which would be very considerable) would government to obtain, codrdinate, digest 


be sufficient to justify it. The expense of and publish information upon the vastly 
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important problems involved in such fash- 
ion as to give the really interested man in 
a city as much knowledge about what is a 
proper form and method of handling the 
street in front of his house as a really in- 
terested agriculturist is now given about 
country roads, dust laying, lightning rods, 
diseases of turnips, bugs and beetles on 
trees and plants, and the other wet-nurse 
activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture 

“Let us hope that this distinct advance 
may be brought about If it was brought 
about, such absurd errors as are now being 


} 


rrirniitts | lel ¢ ither cease or hee me un 
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less than two weeks ago that the authorities 
who are really alert and interested, but not 
wide awake, had just bought some seven 
or eight thousand dollars’ worth of obsolete 
electric lamps. They had no municipal ref- 
erence bureau or city experiment station 
or field representative of city needs to whom 
they might refer, and they were the prey 
of the commercial organization selling the 
lamps. TI find in my travels among com- 
munities (and I have investigated sharply 
some 300 American cities and towns) that 
general acquaintance is the exception and 
ignorance che rule, while I also find that 
desire to know and desire to do the better 
thing is universal.” 





A City Department of Civics 


Inat { mibs / S , Jens 
J y ( rmal { thi ( ‘ Pp nning 
r mn r 4} Chicag ( Club 
R lating ¢ Building 
Hed nal sh 1s 
t 1 destructive l rals 
t af peopl 
To build vic centers and magnificent 


boulevards, leaving the greatest part of the 
city in filth and squalor, is to tell an un 
truth, to put on a false front, which vitiates 
the whole atmosphere of the town.” 

The people of such a city have “the spirit 
of being on parade, of strivir alwavs for 


superficialities.” The author believes that 
a city should be, first of all, hi melike, and 


that this may be secured hy a svstem of 


building regulation He suggests new 
eity department, a department of elvics, 
mad up of the best artists and scientists 
in the community nh engineer, an archi 
tect, a good business man, a sculptor, and a 


landscape architect—the number dependent 
n the particular conditions. The mem- 


bers should be appointed for not less than 
SiX Veal member retiring « ich year. 

rh lepartment \ vuld direct all mat 
ters pertaining to the building of our cities 
and their extension, from both the artistic 
and utilitarian standpoints Each new 


thlic building would be constructed with 
the idea of improving the city as a whole. 
Designs for transportation and terminal 
facilities, for harbor development, for mar 
kets, lighting and bridges, for all buildings 
and public works of art, would be sub- 


mitted to this department, which would en- 

irage centers where an association of 
buildings was possible. Public and sem- 
public corporations could have the services 
f the department, and promoters could 
get from it suggestions for the situation 
ind plan of factories which would improve 
sanitary conditions and make the factory 
a point of interest in the city. Housing, 
cleanliness, health, the width and arrange- 
ment of streets, would all come under the 
management of this board of civie con- 
trol 

Among the influences which would thus 
be fostered are those of the social center, 
the playground and the union of factory 
and home. This last means better rela- 
is between employer and employe, more 
sanitary factory surroundings and more 
healthful interiors, with better building 
design A picturesque center may be 
formed, where several factories may be lo- 


ol 


eated about a square with public fountain 
and parkway. 

“The square affords a setting for the fac- 
tory buildings, and gives so much more light 
and healthful air to the employes. With 
the improved factory surroundings the task 
of uniting home and factory becomes com- 
paratively simple. The factor which is able 
to effect this union is electricity; through 
it we may return to the same conditions, 
though on a larger and more improved scale, 
which existed between workmen and shop 
before machinery was invented. Next to 
the school center in importance to the 
modern city, artistically and socially, stands 
the factory center.” 














Some Civic Transformations—Iv. 





























AN UNSIGHTLY LOT IN MINNEAPOLIS BEFORE THE GARDEN CL BEGAN 
WORK OF CULTIVATIOD 














THE SAME LOT IN THE MIDDLE OF THE SUMMER, CONVERTED FROM A DUMP 


HEAP INTO A PRODUCTIVE GARDEN 
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SECTION OF MINNEAPOLIS 


The Minneapolis Spirit 





IF TY-FIVE years ago the city of 
f Minneapolis was an Indian reser 
vation in the Territory of Minne 

sota, Whose total population was not 
more than one hundred thousand souls. 
In those days transcontinental railroads 
unknown. “The word ** West”’ 
the wilderness and the fear 


of Indian outbreaks. 


were 


stood for 


In 1860 the government census en 
rolled 5,849 Minneapolitans; the ecen- 
sus of 1910 shows 301,408. All that 


Minneapolis has accomplished may be 
told in the history of a short half cen- 
What will have developed after 
another fifty vears can only be judged 


tury 


by a glance at the accomplishments of 


the first half century and the = solid 
foundation for further progress. 
There is one vers noticeable thing 


of Minne- 
there is no 


the residence section 
namely, that 
portion which can be pointed out as 
the ‘‘exelusively wealthy’’ district. 
There are at five different parts 
of the city which hold equal claim to 
this title, and this is as it should be in 
a city where one in every five hundred 
millionaire. 
Nevertheless, there is not that outward 
show which people might expect of 
such a city, for nearly all of these mil- 
lionaires were poor their 
fathers were poor boys when they came 
here, 


about 


apolis ; one 


least 


voters is said to be a 


boys. or 


Minneapolis citizenship is noted for 
farsighted thrift. A large percentage 
of the laboring own their 
homes, and 54 per cent of all the ehil- 
dren in the publie schools have savings 


classes 


{ 398 } 





The Story of a City of Lakes and Gardens 
Century of Progress in the Making of 
Good Citizenship. 


A Half 





The bank clearings are 
among the ten largest in America, be- 


accounts. 


ing annually nearly = $1,250,000,000. 
There are sixteen national and_= state 
banks, two savings banks and two 


trust Companies, with capital and sur- 
plus of $17,000,000, and deposits of 
over S100,000,000, 


The Boulevards and Parks 

Among the first things which attract 
the favorable attention of visitors are 
the beautiful ornamental hghts which 
now illuminate nine miles of the retail 
thoroughfare. lights were 
erected at a cost of over $150,000 by 
private individuals under the leader- 
ship of the Publicity Club. This elub 
has also supervised the erection of in- 
effaceable iron street corner signs. 

Visitors notice the absence of such 
signs as ‘‘ Verboten”’ or ** Keep Off’’ in 
the Minneapolis parks. The children 
are made to feel an interest in the city 
through the special playgrounds, wad- 
ing-pools and publie baths in many of 
the parks. Private launches and sail- 
are the lakes. Every 
winter the Board maintains free skat- 
ing rinks in most of the parks. 

The entire city might be called one 
great park because for 22 years the 
Park Board has had supervision of the 
planting of shade trees throughout the 
city. These hardy elms are placed at 
even distances, and are pruned and 
eared for by the Board. Over 125 
miles of the city’s broad boulevards 
have been beautified in this way. There 
are 150 miles of paved streets and 750 
miles of cement block sidewalks. i 


These 


boats seen on 
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LAKE CALHOUN BOULEVARD, MINNEAPOLIS 


Minnesota has 10,000 navigable 
lakes. Nearly all of those that belong 
to Minneapolis are now controlled by 
the Park Board and held by it for the 
benefit of all the people. Over 3,600 
acres, or one-ninth of the entire area 
of the city, is in the park system. The 
city has over 35 miles of parkways also 
under the supervision of the Board. 
One stretch of park land on the west- 
ern side of the city, covering nearly 
one thousand acres, includes seven 
large lakes. Four of these are now 


} 


being connected by lagoons which will 


afford a waterway with twelve miles 
of shore line, no part of which is more 
than four miles from the downtown 
district. 


The movement is well under way to 
establish a civie center, and the Park 
Board has almost completed its work 
of entirely surrounding the plateau 
basin in which the city rests, with 
parks and parkways. The historic 
falls of Minnehaha are surrounded by 
a beautiful park. This park is con 
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ONE OF THE FIVE HIGH 


SCHOOLS OF MINNEAPOLIS 
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RS OF THE MINNEAPOLIS 


nected with Lake Harriet (the south- 
ernmost of the chain of seven) by a 
broad parkway along the banks of 
Minnehaha Creek. From the falls, at 
the extreme southwestern corner of the 


city, the banks of the Mississippi are 
parked for four miles up to the beau- 
tiful campus of the State University. 
The Park Boards of the ‘Twin 
Cities,’’ as well as all other organiza- 
tions having interests in common, work 
in close harmony. The two park sys- 
tems meet at the Mississippi River, and 
both sides of the Father of Waters pos- 
sess unsurpassed park drives from the 
heart of Minneapolis to the historic 
military post, Fort Snelling. This is 
the only part of this great river where 
both banks are dedicated to the per- 
petual enjoyment of all the citizens. 


The Publicity Club has under way 
one of the most comprehensive better 
roads campaigns ever inaugurated. A 
committee of 850 citizens is working 
on a census of the amount of delivering 
done in the city. A committee of 250 
high school boys has just completed a 
census of the number of teams entering 
and leaving the city in a day, together 
with the amount of merchandise ear- 
ried. The campaign is based entirely 
upon the phrase, ‘* Business demands 
better roads.’’ It is not an automobile 
movement, but one of practical busi 
ness value. 


Influences That Uplift 


In Minneapolis there are 69 graded 
schools and 5 high schools operating 
under a law of compulsory education. 
A large percentage of the high schoo! 
graduates that enter college go to the 
State University, which covers 85 acres 
on the east bank of the river, and en- 
rolls 4,972 students in eight ‘‘colleges’’ 
and three ‘‘schools.’’ The University 
of Minnesota Library contains 140,000 
volumes. 


Minneapolis has had a library asso- 
ciation for fifty years and the present 
handsome library building for twenty- 
one years. The library’ contains 
235,000 volumes, maintains 11 branches 
with reading rooms and over 50 deposit 
stations in schools, factories, social set- 
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- tlements and fire engine houses. The 


annual book circulation is 825,000. or 
an average of over three books for 
every man, woman and child in the city 
old enough to read. ; 


“The .Land of Lakes’’ early at- 
tracted lovers of art to this locality. 
The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, 
now in its twenty-eighth year, con- 
duets a school in the publie library 
building, but has recently raised at 
publie subseription $750,000 for an art 
museum and school building. The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, sup- 
ported by an annual guaranty fund of 
$50,000, has been pronounced by Pade- 
rewski to be one of the six great sym- 
phony orchestras in the world. 

For nearly a quarter of a century 
Minneapolis has maintained a ‘‘ patrol 
limit’’ law, which allows liquors to be 
sold only in a restricted downtown dis- 
trict. No liquor is sold near residences 
or schools. The law provides that all 
saloons close at 11 o’cloeck and that no 
liquor be sold on Sudays. 

There are over 200 chureh buildings 
in the eity, representing all denomina- 
tions and nearly every known faith. 
The echureh organizations, as well as 
other bodies, are interested in hospital 
and charity work. There are ten large 
hospitals, besides one conducted by the 
city. A fifty horse-power police am- 


bulanee was delivered to the city of 


Minneapolis some weeks ago. This car 
has a very complete equipment, includ- 
ing all modern conveniences, which will 
assist in the quick and careful handling 
of patients. The Associated Charities, 
now in its twenty-sixth year, employs 
twenty-seven people in relief work. 
The citizens of Minneapolis yearly con- 
tribute $45,000 to this association. 
The people of Minneapolis are so 
well organized in both commercial and 
social clubs that newcomers find it easy 
to meet the people with whom they 
wish t» work. There are over fifty 
women’s ¢lubs, thirty-five improvement 
associations and many social clubs. 
Nearly every class of business has its 
organization. Every section of the city 
has its commercial club. The largest, 
the Minneapolis Commercial Club, con- 
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duets a special bureau which is pre- 
pared and willing to furnish informa 
tion and find a location for any one 
planning the opening of a factory, an 
office or mercantile house in Minneap 
olis. The Publicity Club of Minne 
apolis is ready at all times to weleome 
the stranger and show him the advan 
tages of the city, both as a good place 
for business and a good place in which 
to live. 


Vacant Lot Gardening 


In the spring of 1911 a garden move- 
ment was started which bids fair to 
sweep over the entire country. Com 
paratively little expense and trouble 
were involved in this successful experi 
ment in eultivating vacant lots, which 
has attracted attention in other cities 
in Minnesota and in neighboring states. 
Inquiries have been so numerous that 
Leroy J. Boughner, President of the 
Garden Club and City Editor of ‘*The 
Minneapolis Tribune,’? to whom the 
success of the Garden Club’s work in 
Minneapolis is largely due, is planning 
a leeture tour for early spring to in 
troduce the movement in other places. 
He read a most interesting and instrue 
tive paper on the subject before the 
American Civie Association at its an 
nual eonvention in Washington last 
month. 


Much of the work done by the Gar 
den Club was in preparation for the 
Minneapolis civic celebration, July 2-8, 
and was done in conjunction with the 
garden committee of the ecivie celebra- 
tion. The cost to the Garden Club was 
$3,584.43, and the value of the crop 
was $11,801.78. So many vegetables 
were grown on the vacant lots that 
complaints were made by grocers. The 
economie value of the vacant lot 
gardens to those who took them up 
greatly outweighed the cost. 


The first plan, to interest those liv- 
ing near certain lots, had to be aban- 
doned. The correct method of getting 
gardeners proved to be appeals through 
newspapers and speeches before lodges. 
unions, improvement associations and 
other natural organizations. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
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A YOUNG MINNEAPOLIS GARDENER 
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gave a course of six 





lectures on gar 
dening by speakers from the farm 
school. A local seed house planted 
a model vacant lot garden in a pan 
eight feet long, and displayed it in a 
show window. Hundreds watched it 
daily to see the plants come up, and 
many applications resulted. 


Wide publicity was given to the of 
ficial flower, the nasturtium, and _ to 
the plan of having a vacant lot planted 
with Minnesota corn that had won a 
national prize, and of having the hotels 
serve vacant lot vegetables the week 
of the eivie celebration. 


Mr. Boughner says: 

“The newspapers were of the greatest 
value. Pictures of the superintendent, of 
vegetables and flowers, of gardens of other 
years, of scenes at the executive offices, 
stories of the superintendent’s skill, of 
vields of model gardens, of enthusiastic 
meetings, of favorable comment of strangers, 
lists of books on gardens—these and a 
hundred other things that a newspaper 
alone can think of, added to the fever that 
made Minneapolis garden mad. Intelligent 
publicity alone will cover a _ city with 
gardens.” 

Gardens throughout the city were 
divided into districts, each district 
under the supervision of an assistant 
with a superintendent in general charge 
of all the gardens. Early in the year 
seeds were distributed to applicants, 
and on May 27 final distribution was 
made of 14,000 eabbage plants and 
7.000 tomato plants. Besides the pri 
vate gardens on vacant lots, at least 
ten school gardens were established on 
lots adjoining or near school buildings 
or on school property. Twelve hundred 
boys and girls were enrolled as mem- 
bers of school elubs, pledging them- 
selves to eare for the gardens during 
the vacation months. Enlisting the 
school children proved a splendid way 
of popularizing the movement. 

These are a few of the things ac 
complished by the Garden Club: Every 
vacant lot for two miles along one of 
the principal arteries of the eity was 
beautified. The first census of dirty 
vacant lots ever taken in the city was 
made, and with the codperation of the 
Improvement Association, 600 acres 
were cleaned of rubbish. Ash heaps 
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and dump piles disappeared ; billboard 
lots were cleaned, levelled and sowed 
lo rye. Former vacant lots to the num 
ber of 325 became productive gardens 
As many as 18,000 persons had home 
gardens, and it is estimated that 1.000 
homes were improved through enthu 
slasm created by gardening activities 
on school property and vacant lots 
The gardening fever spread like a con 
tagion all over the city; not only the 
gardening fever, but the cleaning up 
fever. In fact, cleanliness was the key 
note of the Garden Club scheme. 
Possibilities of vacant lot gardening 
in the downtown districts were mor 
or less laughed at early in the cam 
paign Apparently insurmountable 
difficulties were pointed out. But 
Minneapolis discovered that it was 
unnecessary to fenee gardens, even 
Children and 
adults were so universally interested 
in, and a part of the movement, that 
there was little trespassing and no 


close to downtown 


thieving at all. Dogs gave no trouble 
by running over the gardens. The 
work was done on such a large seale 
that the expense Was grreatly lessened 

To quote again the President of the 
Garden Club: 

“One garden was in a square in which 
lived an American, a Norwegian, two Jew 


ish and two German families. The Ameri- 
can woman took a garden. None of the 
families, with the exception of the Jews 
and the Germans, were acquainted The 


women of the other families began to speak 
to the gardener, and the husbands joined i 
One grew so interested that he gave the 


gardener a fence In July there was a 
garden party of the men and women who 
formerly had been strangers. Now all the 
families associate freely. This was not tl 

only garden that was a social center, and 
the best result of all was verifying the 
words of our superintendent: ‘A garden is 


a bit of land where plants and people grow 
and love each other.’ ” 

During the summer of 1911 the vis 
itor was struck on entering the busy 
retail district to find flower boxes with 
trailing vines in a large number of 
windows throughout the busiest parts 
of town. This is a part of another 
creat organized movement to give Min- 
neapolis the name of ‘‘The City of 
Hanging Gardens.’’ There were 17.500 


feet of these boxes used in this unique 
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The Minneapolis Spirit 
No better statement 


the compelling force which is working 


can be made of 
through all phases of this city ’s prog 
than in these Mr. Mae 
Martin, of the Executive Committee of 
the Publicity Club of Minneapolis: 


ress words ol 


“From earliest days, when Minneapolitans 
all knew each other by 


to 


their first names and 
shoulder in fighting for 
there down to 
the present generation the priceless heritage 


shoulder 
the common 


stood 


good, has come 


USE 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


of ‘the 


Minneapolis spirit.” It is a spirit 
marked by aggressiveness for the common 
good; by a sinking of personal considera- 


tions in promoting the broader interests of 
the community; by an insistent and con- 
demand for nothing short of the 
intellectually, morally and materially. 
Thanks to the Minneapolis spirit of the 
pioneers, the city was founded upon ideals. 


tinuous 


best, 


It has never lost sight of them. They have 
Iwavs been the consistent guide of civic 
progress. It is that spirit which welcomes 


ery newcomer with true western hospital- 
itv: which tells him that there is room for 
all in this ecity of accomplishments, and 
supplements the statement by acts of help- 
and neighborliness; which continu- 
places public good above private gain 
and reckons the performance of the duties 
of citizenship the greatest privilege.” 
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A National Department of Municipalities 


Why Should Not Congress Create Such a Department for 
the Study of Municipal Conditions at 
Home and Abroad? 


By Philip Kates 


ROM an economic standpoint the 
F city is the greatest problem that 
the nation faces to-day. The 
enormous money cost of our cities, rep- 
resented by their mounting municipal 
indebtedness, is but a part of the price 
of their building. The waste in the 
modern industrial system, resulting 
from the unscientific growth of our 
great producing centers, is undoubtedly 
a great factor in that intimate problem 
which daily faces the average man, and 
which has erystalized into the conerete 
term, ‘‘the high cost of living.’’ With 
the great combinations of capital bend- 
ing their every effort to the elimination 
of waste in the direct organs of produe- 
tion, it behooves the people to devote 
their energies to the elimination of 
waste in the indirect though more im- 
portant organs of production—the 
working and living conditions of the 
workers. And this can only come 
through the proper building of the mod- 
ern city, and the proper regulation of 
the industrial center. 

In the change of our cities from trad- 
ing and commercial markets to vast in- 
dustrial centers, we have not generally 
recognized the modern municipality as 
essentially an industrial and not a po- 
litical problem. The struggles for non- 
partizanship and the efforts of far 
sighted municipal administrators to 
separate the national parties from city 
elections are indeed evidences of some 
growth in this idea. But the idea that 
the city problem is a national problem, 
in the same sense that agriculture is a 
national problem, may seem strange to 
those who regard the city as a local po- 
litical unit, and not a part of the great 
industrial life of the nation. There are 
great national organizations whose 
work is slowly educating the country to 
regard the city problem in its proper 


light, but these are non-official organ- 
izations, supported by voluntary con- 
tributions of publie spirited citizens. 

The work is too vast for private sup 
port: it is too important for voluntary 
effort. /f we would solve the problem 
for the future the Federal Government 
must take up the work. 

I believe that the first thing we must 
have is a comprehensive and authorita- 
tive study of the municipal problem in 
its basic principle—its relation to our 
industrial life. Such an investigation 
involves an industrial survey of nation- 
al scope, with its attendant investiga- 
tions into causes of congestion of popu- 
lation, and the remedies by improved 
communication and transportation and 
other means; into sanitary conditions 
as they affect, not only the city proper, 
but the industrial district; into hous- 
ing, disposal of municipal waste, and 
above all into industrial working con- 
ditions. And also into the working of 
other municipal systems than ours, and 
of other theories and methods of legis- 
lation; into the conflict of publie and 
private rights, and the operation of our 
constitutional guaranties. 

These questions are basie and ele- 
mental; they underlie the city problem 
in every state, for they grow out of 
our common industrial life. 

While conditions are more spectacu- 
larly appalling in the greater centers, 
the same germs are present everywhere. 
The states, in their functions as curator 
of the publie morals, as guardian of the 
publie health, and as protector of labor, 
strive to lend their power to correct the 
evils heretofore attendant upon the 
building of.great industrial centers. 
But the problem is national, and its 
solution should, if possible, be aided by 
the Federal Government. And I believe 
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that the national policy furnishes ample 
precedent for such action. 


Some Precedents Established by the 
Federal Government 

The Act of May 15, 1862, created the 
Department of Agriculture, the **gen- 
eral design and duties of which shall be 
to acquire and to diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful in- 
formation on subjects connected with 
agriculture, in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the word.”’ 

To what an extent the Department of 
Agriculture has carried out its charge 
is seen in the diversified work of its 
varied bureaus. But the limit seems to 
have been reached in a bulletin issued 
August 17, 1909, known as Farmers’ 
Bulletin 307. |t is a pamphlet of twen 
ty pages dealing with the subject of 
proper installation of lightning rods for 
farm buildings. If this bulletin is an 
example of the national questions dealt 
with by the Federal Government, it is 
difficult to see why information on the 
industrial phase of city nfe might not 
also be acquired by the general govern- 
ment and diffused among the people. If 
the rodding of a farmhouse with light- 
ning rods is a question affecting the 
welfare of the whole people, what in 
heaven’s name is the opening up of the 
city slums? It is not thought, I pre- 
sume, that Congress may compel a 
farmer properly to rod his barn—no 
more than Congress can compel a tene- 
ment owner to rebuild his houses. But 
the acquiring and diffusing of knowl- 
edge of how properly to equip farm 
buildings with lightning rods is certain- 
ly no more within the purview of the 
general government than the acquiring 
and diffusing of knowledge of city con- 
ditions. 

The Acts of January 4, 1898, provid- 
ing for a national health conference in 
conjunction with the Surgeon General 
of the Publie Health and Marine Hospi- 
tal Service; of June 13, 1889, creating 
the Department of Labor; of February 
14, 1903, creating the Department of 
(‘ommeree and Labor—all show a dis- 
tinct assumption of power by the Fed- 
eral Government to aid the development 
of agriculture, of commerce and of 





labor, to aid in the protection of public 
health, and to foster manufactures; not 
because these are matters arising out of 
any of the specified powers of the Con- 
gress, but because they are questions 
affecting the general welfare of the 
whole people. 

The instrumentalities of city govern- 
ment are of course, purely state crea- 
tures; more so, perhaps, than are the 
instrumentalities of agriculture, of 
manufacture, or of commeree, if that 
be possible. Yet because agriculture 
and manufactures and commeree, labor 
and the publie health so vitally affect 
the prosperity of the nation, the public 
moneys are spent, and Federal aid is 
granted for their care and development. 

lf we consider the problem of city 
government, of city building and of 
city administration, as an industrial 
and not a state political problem, why 
eannot the Federal Government lend 
its aid to this also? We must admit 
that the city has failed because it has 
not adjusted itself to the industrial sys- 
tem which has come upon us. Every 
condition which to-day is sapping the 
vitality of so many of our industrial 
workers—congestion of population, in- 
adequate transportation, inadequate 
sanitation and the inadequate regula- 
tion of factory work—has arisen from 
the unlooked-for development of the 
industrial system. These problems have 
arisen out of our manufactures and our 
commerce, which the Federal Govern- 
ment, through an executive department 
and by the aid of its eonsular service 
throughout the world, seeks to foster 
and develop. 

I believe that unless we recognize the 
city problem as essentially an industrial 
and not a political problem; unless we 
accept the co-ordination of industrial 
and civie functions as the foundation 
on which to build; though we may pro- 
vide our model tenements, and evolve 
elaborate schemes of special taxation 
for public improvements; though we 
simplify administration and econcen- 
trate responsibility ;—we shall have the 
city problem recurring in newer and 
more aggravated forms with the fur- 
ther development of our industrial sys- 
tem. 
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Suggestions for a Municipal Commission 
or Department 

Why should not Congress create a 
Municipal Commission, which should 
be charged with the duty of compiling 
a general survey of the working and 
living conditions of our city dwellers, 
and of the operation of the various 
theories of municipal administration? 
Our consular agents throughout the 
world might be required to investigate 
and report on conditions in the coun- 
tries to which they are accredited, just 
as they now report ou manufactures 
and commerce ; and the Municipal Com- 
mission might prospect further along 
any promising leads. 

We would thus have what would be 
a world-wide survey of municipal con 
ditions, of the working of municipal 
laws under all the states and among the 
industrial nations of the world. 

And, indeed, why should we not have 
a Department of Municipalities, similar 
to the Department of Agriculture or to 
the Bureau of Manufactures in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, 
which should be charged with the duty 
of giving to the country information of 
municipal conditions in the states and 
throughout the civilized world? 

Congress, certainly, could not legis- 
late for municipalities directly, except 
as to the District of Columbia. But 
the nation would be possessed of what 
is essential to the proper solution of our 
problem: a complete statement of con- 
ditions, and of their causes; an under- 
standing of the relation of the indus- 
trial system to the city problem; and a 
wide knowledge of the working of the 
various theories of municipal govern- 
ment. 
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Municipal government has been our 
national failure ; and if its failure be not 
the failure of democracy itself, it must 
be the failure of the scheme or theory 
of municipal government which has ob- 
tained. The recasting of that scheme 
demands the tribute of long study and 
wide investigation. And if the failure 
of our cities to provide for the mass 
of the people decent housing and ade 
quate publie service in its wide sense be 
not the failure of the industrial system 
from which our modern cities spring, 
then it is the failure properly to co 
ordinate the industrial system with the 
city itself. 

The municipal legislation of the fu 
ture must arise out of the essential na 
ture of the industrial center; it must 
radically change our coneeptions of 
municipal powers, of municipal rights 
and of municipal functions. Munie- 
ipal laws which are concerned with 
the erection of magnificent publie 
buildings, with the laying out of 
parks and boulevards and the gen 
eral embellishment of the city, 
though they should bring back to 
us the Athens of Pericles, would not 
meet our present needs. The city must 
be considered as a common industrial 
workshop, as a great market place, and 
as a home and pleasure resort for all 
the people. <A city plan worthy the 
name must be broad enough to compre 
hend all of these, and our laws must be 
framed to the accomplishment of these 
ends. 

The preparation of such legislation 
must be preceded by a survey of the 
city problem among all industrial na 
tions. And the Federal Government 
alone ean make such a survey. 








A summary of the present aclivities of the Federal Government in behalf 
of municipalities will be found on the following pages. For Editorial Comments 


on the proposed Department or Bureau of Municipalities, see pages 395 and 396. 




















How the Federal Government Now Codperates 
with Municipalities 


A Summary of the Activities of the National Departments 
in Behalf of the Urban Population of the 
United States 














The foregoing article by Philip Kates, 
advocating a Federal Department or Bu- 
reau of Municipalities, naturally suggests 
the query: Just what is the Federal Gov- 
ernment now doing, through its various 
Departments, to codperate with municipal 
governments or to serve the interests of the 
urban population of the United States as 
such? 

In order that an authoritative reply 
might be published to this question, it has 
been submitted by Ture American Crry to 
each of the members of the Federal Cabinet, 
and from the information thus received the 
following summary is compiled: 


Department of State 

The following letter has been received 
from William J. Carr, Director of the Con- 
sular Service: 

“The Department is in receipt of your 
letter of December 12, 1911, inquiring con- 
cerning information collected by the De- 
partment of State in relation to municipali- 
ties and public utilities in foreign countries, 
which would be of interest and value to 
municipal governments in the United 
States. 

“In reply the Department is glad to in- 
form you that much information of this 
character has, in the last few years, been 
received from the American consular offi- 
cers, mainly in response to the Depart- 
ment’s instructions, and made available to 
those in this country who are interested 
in the subject, usually through the publica- 
tions of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. Noteworthy instances are the 
series of consular reports in response to 
the following circular instructions issued 
by the Department of State: 

“Gas, water, electric light, street car and 
telephone service in various cities, issued 
on September 3, 1907, to certain American 
consular officers in Europe. 

“Lighting of the principal streets of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Brussels and Vienna, 
sent on November 9, 1909, to the consular 
officers at those places. 

“Commercial planning of certain cities of 
Europe, October 26, 1910. 

“The reports in the first-named series 
were called for at the request of the Legis- 
lative Reference Department of the Wis- 
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consin Free Library Commission, to which 
a full set of the replies was sent. It is 
suggested that you may be able to obtain 
copies, or perhaps a synopsis, of the series 
by applying to that Commission. 

“The other two series of reports were 
requested by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, to which complete sets of the 
replies were sent as soon as received. 

“Special Consular Reports No. 42 is of 
special interest in this connection, since it 
contains four series of consular reports 
called for by the Department of State on 
request of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, namely: 

Municipal art commissions in certain 
European cities; 

Street lighting in European cities; 

Municipal taxation in European coun- 
tries; 

Municipal markets and slaughter houses 
in Europe. 

A large number of reports on various 
phases of municipal government in foreign 
countries has been made by consular offi- 
cers on their own initiative, and most of 
them have been published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor in the 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports.” 


Department of the Interior 


IIon. Walter L. Fisher, Seeretary of the 
Interior, writes: 

The Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of 
Education are carrying on investigations 
which are of immediate interest to the urban 
population of the United States. The Bu- 
reau of Mines has just completed (but not 
published) a very thorough statistical in- 
quiry relating to the following phases of 
the smoke prevention problem: 

1. The extent to which measures have 
been introduced in cities for smoke preven- 
tion. 

2. The means adopted and progress made 
toward smoke abatement on locomotives and 
in stationary power plants. 

Field inquiries are now being made at 
power plants in order to procure the data 
necessary to the publication of two or more 
bulletins which will serve as a guide to city 
officials in drafting smoke prevention ordi- 
nances and also as a guide for the operation 
of power plants with the least smoke. 

In addition to the above, the Bureau of 
Mines is continuing laboratory tests of va- 
rious types of equipment with a view to 
disseminating information relative to the 
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types of coal, furnaces and methods of 
operation best suited to smokeless combus- 
tion. 

The Bureau of Education collects statistics 
and general information showing the condi- 
tion and progress of education in the city 
schools as well as in the state systems and 
the higher educational institutions. Under 
the present organization each of the two 
branches of work, state and city offices, has 
two subdivisions: (1) administrative ques- 
tions other than statistical, and (2) the 
measurement of administrative facts by sta- 
tistical methods. Several numbers of a city 
school circular have recently been issued. 
This circular is intended to give information 
regarding the latest developments in the 
progress of city school administration for 
the early information of all who are en- 
gaged in that field of labor. 

In the statistical work the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has codperated with the department 
of superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, with the National Asso- 
ciation of School Accounting Officers, and 
with the Bureau of the Census in securing 
the adoption of a standard form of fiscal 
report for cities, which it is hoped will also 
become the standard in accordance with 
which accounting systems of local school 
boards will be revised. 

A study has also been made of the ex- 
penses of certain city school systems and of 
the salary schedules in city schools. 

During the last fiscal year the Commis- 
sioner of Education undertook in his official 
capacity together with two other pron.inent 
educators a study of the public school sys- 
tem of the city of Baltimore. This work 
was done at the request of the Board of 
School Commissioners of the City of Balti- 
more and was undertaken by the Commis- 
sioner of Education because the problems 
presented in that city are characteristic of 
those encountered in many other municipal- 
ities. 


Department of Commerce and 
Labor 


“Apparently not many of the activities of 
this Department are in behalf of the urban 
population of the United States as distinct 
from the general population,” writes Hon. 
Charles Nagel, Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. Secretary Nagel adds: 

“The Bureau of the Census compiles a 
great deal of statistical data relative to the 
number and characteristics of the popula- 
tion of cities in connection with the decen- 
nial census of population, also relative to 
the manufacturing industries of principal 
cities, and it publishes annually statistics 
relative to the finances of the city govern- 
ments, including the revenues and expendi- 
tures classified with respect to source or 
object. It occasionally supplies city authori- 
ties or city organizations with data specifi- 


cally requested or specially compiled for 
their use from the detailed records from 
Which its published reports are compiled 
In 1902 it allowed the Tenement House Com- 
mission of New York to have access to its 
records for the purpose of tabulating data 
relative to the population of that city by 
blocks, the results of which were published 
in a report of that Commission. 

“The efforts of the Bureau of Immigra 
tion and Naturalization to direct admitted 
aliens and others from congested centers to 
farming communities and other localities 
where employment can be found, or an op 
portunity given to settle on the land might 
be considered as an activity in behalf of the 
urban population to the extent that it tends 
to lessen congestion and to relieve the cities 
of the burden of the unemployed. 

“The Bureau of Manufactures keeps in 
close touch with the commercial and manu- 
facturing associations throughout the coun- 
try, most of which are established in urban 
communities. It is engaged in investigating 
the conditions in the United States with re- 
spect to such organizations and makes an 
effort to aid them in every practical way so 
as to render the service of such organiza- 
tions more effective. 

“Of course I do not mean to say that the 
above are the only ways in which the activi- 
ties of the Department are of service to 
the urban population of the United States, 
but probably they are the only instances in 
which the Department renders a service to 
the urban population as distinct from the 
general population; and even in these in- 
stances the service rendered is also beue- 
ficial to the country at large.” 


War Department 


From the office of the Chief of Staff of 
the War Department the following letter 
has been received: 

In reply to your letter of Dec. Ist, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War and re- 
ferred to this office, relative to a statement 
of present activities of the War Department 
in behalf of urban populations of the United 
States, | have the honor to inform you that 
while the War Department has at all times 
of emergency extended to municipalities 
such assistance as may be to the best in- 
terest and welfare of the people as the laws 
and regulations governing the army would 
permit, and especially in times of fire, flood, 
earthquake or other catastrophe, all of a 
temporary nature, there is at present only 
one municipality (the District of Columbia) 
which receives the permanent exclusive 
services of officers of the army. Under the 
law, the Secretary of War details one of the 
three Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, viz., the Engineer Commissioner, and 
usually details two or three army officers 
for duty as assistants to that official. In 
this connection I send you in a separate 
package by the mail a copy of the report of 
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the activities of the army during the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire. 


While your letter specifically mentions the 
United States, I might add that, under mili- 
tary government and martial law, the army 
takes active steps to police and put such 
cities and towns as may be within its juris- 
diction in a most sanitary and healthy con- 
dition. This is especially true of the island 
possessions such as Porto Rico, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, the Philippine Islands, and 
during the temporary occupation of Cuba. 
As an illustration of this there is also sent 
you in the same package a copy of the report 
of Colonel Ludlow on the policing of Havana 
and ridding that capital of yellow fever. 


Department of Agriculture 

A letter from the oflice of the Secretary 
of Agriculture explains that the work of 
this Department, as prescribed by the or- 
ganie act, is the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of information in regard to agricul- 
ture in the broadest sense of the term. It 
of course has an incidental relation to the 
urban population. While such activities as 
those of the Weather Bureau, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Forest Service, Bureau of Chemistry, 
have this incidental relation to the 
urban population, the bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture which codperates 
most directly with municipalities is the 
Office of Publie Roads. In the building of 
experimental roads, the testing of road ma- 


ete., 


terials, dust preventives and road binders, 
the giving of lectures and the distribution 
of literature on subjects connected with 
good roads, and in other ways, this bureau 
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has rendered much valuable service to mu- 
nicipalities. As a result, many localities 
have come to look upon the Office of Public 
Roads as a body of consulting engineers 
and experts, ready and able to aid them in 
the solution of their most difficult road 
problems. 


Department of Justice 

The annual report of Attorney-General 
(reo. W. Wickersham was presented to 
Congress Dec. 14. It outlines the work of 
the Department of Justice for the year end- 
ing June 50, 1911. The report is devoted 
almost wholly, as would naturally be the 
matters of national rather 
than of local importance. As two instances 
of work relating directly to cities might 
be mentioned the enforcement of the white- 
slave-trattic act, and the prosecution of cen- 


ease, to legal 


sus frauds in certain cities. 


Treasury Department 
The Bureau of the Treasury Department 
whose work has the most direct relation to 
municipalities is the Public Health Service. 
The division of scientific researeh conducts 
investigations as to the causes of various 
diseases, and advises local authorities as to 


measures for suppression. The division of 


sanitary reports and statistics issues the 
weekly Public Health Reports. Among 


other features of interest to municipalities, 
each edition contains sanitary ordinances 
and regulations enacted since Jan. 1, 1910, 
by cities of the United States having a pop- 
ulation of 25.000 and over. 





The Duty of 


In an address on “The Civie Obliga- 
tions of Educated Men” before the Har- 
vard alumni Mr. John A. Sullivan of 
Boston, in speaking of the difficulty in in- 
ducing able men to enter public service, 
said: 

“Yet these very objections must be over- 
come and these very men must be per- 
suaded to sacrifice their personal welfare 
to the common weal if any such substantial 
progress is to be made. The men who raise 
such objections would not refuse to go to 
war for their country’s preservation. The 
man who is ready to die for his country 
should be willing to live for his city. True 
patriotism requires not only that every man 
should be ready to make the supreme sacri- 
fice for his country’s salvation, but that 
he should be ready to devote his time and 


Public Service 


talents to the less conspicuous but equally 
important duty of maintaining public order, 
protecting private property, and preserving 
the lives of his fellow-citizens against the 
dangers that lurk in foul tenements, in dirty 
streets, in unclean food and in the epidemics 
which sweep through our cities leaving a 
trail of misery and desolation behind. The 
door of opportunity is always open to those 
who are ready to render this form of serv- 
ice, a service which requires no glittering 
uniform, nor the accompaniment of fife and 
drum, but which saves more lives and pre- 
serves more property than have been saved 
or preserved by armed hosts. 

“When our ablest men realize that their 
obligation, because of their greater advan- 
tage, is heavier than that of their less 
fortunate fellow-beings, they will make a 
more generous response than they have 
made heretofore to the call of public duty.” 




















Good Country Highways an Important 
Municipal Asset 








Which of the Roads Shown Below will Bring More Country Buyers 
to the City or Town Merchant? 
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A German City Worthy of Emulation*® 





A Study of Frankfort-on-the-Main as an Example in 
Municipal Administration— J axing the Unearned 
Increment—Industrial and Public Service 
Enterprises of the City 





By Hon. William Dudley Foulke 


President National Municipal League 


city of between 400,000 and 500,- 

00U inhabitants, lies in a valley 
not far from the foot of the Taunus 
mountains, but it is in a spiritual sense 
a “‘eity set upon a hill,’’ worthy in 
many ways of the emulation of every 
city in America. 

No man can drive through its admir- 
ably paved and perfectly clean streets, 
lined with beautiful and stately dwell- 
ings and trim gardens teeming with 
flowers, or flanked with business build- 
ings, many of them constructed with all 
the flamboyant gorgeousness of the 
‘*new art;’’ no one can visit its exposi- 
tion hall, and the great theater and the 
opera house built by the municipality 
or walk through the numerous city 
parks shaded by arching trees; no one 
can use its excellent cab service or ride 
upon its electric railway, whose cars 
glisten with the newness of perennial 
youth ; no one can observe the well clad 
and thrifty condition of the people, the 
absence of great masses of unemployed, 
the order and general comfort that 
everywhere prevail, without feeling 
that here is a city which has approached 
the high water mark of municipal excel- 
lence. No offensive bill boards; no 
heaps of offal and rubbish, no long 
stretches of untidy vacancy held for 
speculation in the midst of the city; no 
tumble-down tenements; no ragged, in- 
ebriate pedestrians. Every inquiry 
made from every available source con- 
firmed the opinion that the government 
of Frankfort is something worthy of 
imitation. How did they do it? 


F RANKFORT - ON - TILE - MAIN, a 


Municipal Powers and Privileges 


The charter of Frankfort, bearing 
date March 25, 1867, provides that the 


*From an address by Mr. Foulke before 
the National Municipal League at Richmond, 
Va., November, 1911, and the American Civic 
Association at Washington, D. C. December, 
1911. 
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city is to be represented through a 
municipal board and a representative 
assembly. Ordinances not inconsistent 
with existing laws are made by the con- 
curring resolution of these two bodies 
with the approval of the ‘* Regierung,’’ 
or district committee, an administra- 
tive board composed of a president, 
appointed by the king, an expert se- 
leeted after examination, and four lay 
members elected by the provincial as- 
sembly of the province in whieh Frank- 
fort lies. The jurisdiction of the mu- 
nicipality is practically universal. It 
is true certain limitations are imposed. 
Frankfort cannot absorb neighboring 
municipalities even by agreement with- 
out the approval of the king. But with 
comparatively few exceptions, the 
city’s jurisdiction is plenary. It may 
pass what ordinances it will and con- 
duct what business it will, subject only 
to the Regierung and the laws of the 
kingdom. What a different develop- 
ment of municipal life we would have 
had in Ameriea had such provisions 
been contained in our city charters! 
All inhabitants except soldiers be- 
longing to the city community, are 
entitled to the benefit of its pub- 
lie establishments and bound to 
share its burdens. Every Prussian 
twenty-four years of age and capable 
of managing his own affairs, may 
vote if he has been for one year an 
inhabitant, has reeeived no support 
from public charity, has paid his mu- 
nicipal taxes and either possesses a 
dwelling in the city or a permanent in- 
dustry with at least three assistants, or 
has an income of $300 a year. The 
wife’s income or possession is attrib- 
uted to the husband, that of the child 
to the father. Every citizen is obliged 
to accept an unpaid place in the ad- 
ministration or in the representative 
assembly and to perform its duties for 
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three years. He can refuse or resign 
only on account of (1) sickness; (2 
business requiring absence; (3) age of 
60 years; (4) three years’ occupancy of 
an unpaid position; (5) the administra- 
tion of another publie office; (6) med- 
ical practice; (7) special circumstances 
which in the opinion of the representa 
tive assembly furnish a valid excuse. 
Whoever else neglects to fill such place 
ean be deprived of his citizenship and 
compelled to pay from one-eighth to 
one-quarter more direct taxes. 


The City’s Lawmakers 


The representative assembly consists 


of sixty-four members. One-half of 
these must be owners of houses. The 
members are chosen by districts. 

The municipal board consists of 


an oberburgermeister, a burgermeister, 
who acts as his representative in his 
absence and performs any delegated 
duties, and also twelve paid and thir 
teen unpaid members. The oberburger 
meister is appointed by the king for 
twelve years from three candidates pre 
sented to him by the representative as- 


sembly, but if none are found fit 
the king may appoint another. In 
point of facet, the king has never 
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rejected a nomination, but has  in- 
variably appointed the man standing 
first on the list three. The ober 
burgermeister is usually chosen from 
men who have filled a similar office in a 
smaller place. He an expert in 
city government, a man of univer 
sity education, wide attainments and 
high character. Dr. Adickes, the pres- 
ent oberburgermeister of Frankfort, 
has served for twenty years, and has 
still four more years of his present term 
unexpired. burgermeister 
and the paid counsellors are eleeted by 
the representative assembly also for 
twelve years, and the unpaid counsel- 
lors for six years, one-half being chosen 
every three years. 
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The seeond 


The representative assembly deter- 
mines all city matters except those ex 


elusively committed to the municipal 
board. The memb«s rs are not l und by 
t he instructions O; thew constituents 


The assembly, therefore, is a represent 
ative and not a delegate body. Their 
resolutions need the approval of the 
municipal board in all matters confided 
by law to the execution of that board 
If this approval and no 
agreement can be reached, a decision 1s 


is refused, 


sought from the Regierung. 
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E PLAZA IN FRONT OF TH LAILROAD STA’ 


The Increment Tax 
The most remarkable feature of the 


= -_ 
taxing system of Frankfort is the tax 


which is laid when property is trans 
ferred, on the unearned increment of 
land values. There is no city tax upon 
transfers b: nheritanee. though there 
is one imposed by the general govern 
ment. It is curious to note the progress 


of this tax upon the unearned incre 
ment in German communities. It was 
first established in 1898 in the German 
settlement of Kiao Chau, in China, 
where the government evidently in 
tended to avail itself of its opportunity 
to receive part of the benefit of in- 
ereased values resulting from the 
growth of a new community. In Ger 
many this tax on unearned increment 
also began with the municipalities. Two 
cities in Saxony adopted it in 1902. The 
first town to apply the name ‘“‘incre 
ment tax’’ was Tlelbersdorf in 1903 
One vear afterwards Frank fort estab- 
lished this tax. and 652 other commu 
nities have followed, among them the 
most important cities of Germany—Co- 
logne, in 1905; Essen. in 1906: Dort 
mund,. in 1908, and Berlin in 1910; and 


in February of the present vear the 


imperial government passed a general 
increment tax in the Reichstag by a 
vote of 199 against 98. The municipal 








IN (ON THE RIGHT) AT FRANKFORT 


increment tax is allowed to continue 

for five years. After that time it must 
ase, and the city is to receive a small 

proportion of the government tax. 

The Frankfort inerement tax or 
transfer tax, as it is ealled, passed in 
4. provides that every change of 
ownership not depending upon inherit 
ance is subject to a city tax of 2 per 
eent of its value, and if sinee the last 
preceding transfer, less than five years 
have elapsed in the case of improved 
or ten years in the case of unimproved 
property, and there has been an in- 
erease of value of 30 per cent of the 
former price, a supplement is imposed 
2 per cent tax, as follows: Five 
per cent, for an increase up to 35 per 
cent, 6 per cent for an increase up to 
1) per cent, 7 per cent for an increase 
up to 45 per cent, and so on. 1 per cent 
being added for every 5 per cent in- 
erease until the total tax reaches 25 per 
eent. Expenses for permanent im- 
provements are deducted, also loss of 
interest and cost of maintenance for 
unimproved property less the income 
therefrom. If property is sold by a 
mortgagee, however, the tax is collect- 
able only out of the excess. In ease of 
exchange of property, it is levied only 
onee, and upon that piece whose value 
is increased the most. 
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The general inerement tax law 
passed by the empire is similar in char 
acter. The tax is graduated in an 
elaborate table, maybe as high as 30 
per cent where the increase in value 
is 300 per cent. 


The City’s Industrial Undertakings 


The industrial enterprises under- 
taken by the city of Frankfort differ 
considerably from those which are pur 
sued by city governments in our own 
country, both as to the particular in 
dustries involved, and where these are 
the same, they differ as to the method 
in whieh they are conducted. <A very 
admirable summary of these is pre 
sented by Dr. Busch for the series of 
monographs on the industrial under 
takings of different cities of Germany. 
It was prepared in 1909 and is, there 
fore, two years old. I have drawn lib 
erally from this source and the state 
ments made must be referred mainly 
to that date. A capital of some 
twenty-seven millions of dollars is em 
ployed in city enterprises without esti 
mating property in land. Some of 
these undertakings have produced a 
large profit, others require an outlay, 
but from a rather incomplete table in 
which these are contrasted it would 
appear that there is a net gain to the 
city of nearly five millions of dollars. 
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Many of the city enterprises are di- 
rectly in aid of the administration of 
the government. For instance, there 
is a central office for all clerical work 
with bookbindery and lithographie ap 
paratus, a special municipal telephone 
with 500 connections, a general supply 
establishment, which acts as a pur 
veyor for the single branches of the 
service. Purchases are made in larger 
quantities with greater competition 
and at better prices and materials are 
adequately tested. Useless and super 
fluous articles are brought here and 
either sold or applied elsewhere. In 
winter and at other times where there 
is a lack of employment it offers work, 
especially in eutting and reshaping the 
stones which have been removed from 
streets that have been repaved so as to 
make them available elsewhere, or in 
breaking them up for macadamizing. 
There is also a city lumber yard con- 
nected with the fire department, which 
employs the firemen stationed there in 
carpenter and joiner work, and cares 
among other things for the fencing of 
city lots. 

Industries are carried on by the in 
mates of the city infirmary, where some 
seven thousand hundredweights of 
wood are chopped and cut and sold, 
and where horse hair and sea grass 
mattresses and soft bottomed furniture 
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are filled, and agricultural pursuits are 
followed in asylums for the insane and 
epilepties. 

There is a city building accident 
insurance establishment which insures 
some fourteen hundred employees. In 
1906 there were one hundred and ten 
accidents and the cost, including sums 
spent for allowances for nursing and 
burial, was only $4,000. 

The city of Frankfort has charge of 
most of the enterprises which with us 
go under the name of publie utilities 
water works, electric light and power 
works, ete. 

In 1898 the eity purchased the horse 
railway and shortly afterwards trans- 
formed it into an electrical system. It 
is now operated at a profit of about 
$175,000. The appointments are ad- 
mirable. The price is 21%4 eents for 
tour kilometers, or two and two-fifths 
miles, and 114 cents for every two kilo- 
meters in addition. The price for the 
suburban lines is kept low (although 
there is a deficit there made up out of 
the profits of the interior city lines) 
in order to encourage intercourse and 
provide cheap suburban homes for 
workmen. Weekly cards are issued to 
laborers for the morning and evening 
hours of the six working days of the 
week at the rate of three kilometers 
for 15 eents and five kilometers (three 
miles) for 20 eents per week, and for 
every further kilometer 214 cents, to 
go and return. For a three-mile ride 
this is 1% cents a trip. 


Unique Municipal Enterprises 

The tearing down of the old Frank- 
fort wall gave the city a fine eir- 
cular promenade. There are many 
other avenues and gardens and seven 
parks, besides city school gardens for 
botanical instruction and city ceme- 
teries. To supply these with flowers 
and trees, a city garden was estab- 
lished with greenhouses and nurseries. 
This garden also supplies decorations 
for festivities and furnishes private in- 
dividuals with plants and flowers from 
those not needed for city purposes. It 
has had a peculiarly stimulating in- 
fluence on private gardening. Flowers 
and rare plants are seen everywhere. 
Frankfort has become a beautiful gar- 


den city. The net expense to the ad- 
ministration is about $55,000. 

There is a city forest of 8,430 acres, 
which was purchased in the fourteenth 
eentury, and two smaller forests, 
amounting in all to 8,552 aeres, of 
which 535 acres are annually forested. 
The total net income is $47,000, or 
$5.57 per acre. 

A city vineyard of some thirty acres 
was acquired a hundred years ago. 
The wine from this is developed and 
cooled in the city rathskeller and sold 
to innkeepers and individuals. 

There are other industries in which 
the city competes with private individ- 
uals. It owns and operates bathing 
establishments with swimming schools, 
hot air, steam and shower baths. This 
enterprise involves a deficit of about 
S20 000. 

It was found that there were great 
abuses in funerals and burials when 
conducted by private individuals, as in- 
deed there are everywhere, enormous 
sums being spent by those who ean ill 
afford it for a little useless pageantry. 
To end these abuses as well as to elass- 
ify the oceupation of cemeteries, the 
city took charge of all interments. The 
cost of burial is graded according to 
the income of the deceased. The city 
also conducts other funeral arrange- 
ments whenever desired, though this 
may still be done if preferred by pri- 
vate undertakers, the city being mere- 
ly a competitor and furnishing simple 
but respectable coffins and other ap- 
pointments at moderate figures. 


Protecting and Aiding the Poor 


Another industry subject to great 
abuse in private hands is the pawn- 
shop, and Frankfort, therefore, has a 
municipal pawnshop, administered by 
a commission and controlled by a 
special director. A number of re- 
liable pledge collectors are specially 
licensed. The cost to the city last year 
was some $5,000. 

Another industry designed to im- 
prove the welfare of the poor is the 
city savings bank. with twelve branches 
and thirty-six places with merchants 
where deposits are received. In 1908 
and 1909 it had twenty-nine thousand 
depositors whose deposits amounted to 
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$4,750,000, upon which the city paid in 
terest at 344 per cent. Connected with 
this is a so-called old age savings bank 
affording insurance against old age 
and disability. The eity treasury in 
vests the deposits through a savings 
bank fund in the Frankfort bank, and 
the savings bank stands in similar rx 
lations to the treasury for loans upon 
real estate security. A reserve fund is 
created out of the surplus up to a cer 
tain point, after which it is applied to 
ordinary city uses. 

There is also a city intelligence office 
for the employment of laborers and 
domestic servants, conducted by a com 
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slaughter house in which some thirty 
SIX thousand cattle and two hundred 


nal t} 


and thirty thousand smaller animals 
are slaughtered every year by city em 
ployes. There is an inspection of the 
aninals before killing and of the meat 
fterwards, and a special examination 
nade for trichina by forty eight special 
oiheers., 

Yhere are other enterprises for the 
promotion of publie culture in whieh 
the city participates. For instance, the 
city owns a splendid theatre and an 
opera house in which standard plays 
and musical composition of the highest 
order are admirably produced. The 
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mission of employers and employes on 
a basis of equality under the presi 
dency of a member of the municipal 
board. It is divided into a male and 
female department and subdivided into 
intelligence bureaus for certain trades. 
The business manager is required to 
give applicants notice of strikes and 
lockouts. The cost of the bureau is 
$6,500. 

The city of Frankfort also owns and 
operates a cattle yard for the recep- 
tion, inspection, importation and ex- 
portation of live stock, and a city 





OPERA HOUSE 


buildings alone are worth three and a 
quarter million dollars. The city does 
not manage these undertakings, but 
gives a subsidy, including pensions, 
amounting to $75,000, and these in 
stitutions also receive the support of 
many private endowments, so that 
municipalization is not considered de- 
sirable. The city also contributes to the 
support of the library, the picture gal 
lery, the museum and the zodlogical 
gardens. 

The city has constructed a mag- 
nificent hall for expositions, concerts 
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and festivals upon a tract some forty 
seven acres in extent. The surface ol 
the building alone covers six thousand 
square meters. The city already 
owned part of the land and leased the 
rest of it from an orphan asylum. A 
building association was organized to 
construct the building, in which the 
city took about one-third interest. 





increase the city holdings and to use 
the city funds and eredit to advance 
the welfare of the community in re- 
spect to dwellings. The city owns some 
2 860 acres within its own limits, or 
about 21 per cent of its total area, 
vithout including the eity forest. 
There was a special department estab- 
lished in 1897, for the purpose, first of 
building the harbor, em- 
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Municipal Real Estate Business 

But the most remarkable instance of 
the intrusion of the city government 
into the domain of what we would con- 
sider exclusively private enterprise is 
found in its transactions concerning 
real estate. The principles upon which 
it acts are avowedly paternal and even 
socialistic. Its policy is constantly to 


WORKINGMEN’S TENEMENTS 


bankments and railroad in 
the eastern part of the town, 
or and then for the develop- 
:.. ment of building plans for 
A the outlying portions of the 
city. To this bureau was 
transferred at its founda 
tion, city real estate worth 
six millions and a half, be 
sides a capital of a million 
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dollars and a half for loans. 
This bureau has constantly 
grown. In 1909 it controlled 
264 acres, worth $26,500,000. 
The original purpose in 
buying and selling lands was 
to prevent undue specula 
tion by private persons and 
the holding back of property 
for excessive prices, but 
when it was considered that 
these sales meant an unjusti- 
fiable preference of single 
individuals, it was decided 
that the city should give SYS- 
tematic support to the build- 
ing industry by advancing a 
share in the eost of building 
with a grant of the land in 
lease and the aceeptance of 
guarantees for interest. Thus 
large tracts of land have 
been opened for building 
purposes. Private land own- 
ers were induced to cooper- 
ate with these measures, and 
likewise to grant their own prop- 
erty upon similar leases, and a 
law was passed in 1902 reserving 30 
per cent of the tract laid out for public 
streets and squares. This was found 
insufficient, and in 1907 the percentage 
was raised under certain conditions to 
35 and 40 per cent. 


Long prior to this time the city had 
already begun to erect dwellings for 
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its own officials and workmen. In 1909 
fifty-three such buildings and 269 sets 
of apartments worth $575,000 were 
erected. More recently teachers be- 
gan to be included among the em- 
ployes for whom buildings were con- 
structed, and finally the city deter- 
mined to grant lands on lease open to 
all persons who desired to erect build 
ings upon a secure basis. 

The land is usually leased for sixty- 
one years at a yearly ground rent of 
214 per cent of its value. The build 
ing plans require the approval of the 
municipal board. After the expiration 
of the lease both land and building re 
vert to the city. The city furnishes up 
to 75 per cent of the building money 
and 90 per cent in the ease of officials 
and teachers in the ereetion of a dwell 
ing for one family. Four per eent in- 


“Know Your City” 


Last July the City of Syracuse, N. Y., 
began to prepare for its “Know Your City” 
week by appointing a committee of twelve 
representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Associated Charities, the Min- 
isterial Association and the Central Trades 
Assembly, with Rev. Murray Shipley How- 
land as Chairman, to take stock of the 
city’s general progress. From their reports 
on health and sanitation, housing condi- 
tions, betterment agencies, foreign popula- 
tion, juvenile delinquency, civic improve- 
ment and labor conditions, the Central 
Committee formulated seven non-partisan, 
non-sectarian, non-sectional resolutions for 
a working program aiming at healthy in- 
dustrial and social growth. Here are the 
resolutions, together with an eighth one 
advising united action on the part of the 
organizations represented. 

“First—That the mayor and Common 
Council be urged to establish a City Plan- 
ning and Housing Commission to secure a 
plan for the city’s growth and development, 
and draw up a housing code such as would 


meet the needs of the city for some time 
to come. 

“Second—That the Board of Education be 
petitioned to consider and adopt a far- 
reaching plan for the education of the for- 
eign population of the city by a larger 
provision of night schools, by the introduc- 
tion of civics and industrial courses in 


terest is required and for officials 314 
per cent. Four to 5 per cent of the 
loan is to be repaid each year. 

The exclusion of unsound specula- 
tion and of intermediate agencies en- 
haneing the price of lands is declared 
to be one of the objects of this policy. 
Dr. Adickes, the present oberburger- 
meister of Frankfort, told me that in 
addition he was in favor of the eity 
constructing at its own cost dwellings 
for the workmen in general, not mere- 
ly city employes, but that he had 
hitherto found the objection was too 
strong in a eity government in which 
property interests were so largely rep 
resented, since the owners of private 
buildings did not wish the competition 
of the eity and the reduetion of rental 
values which might follow from this 
poliey. 


Week in Syracuse 


night schools, and by the extension of 
vocational training to the grades. 

“Third—That the police and school de- 
partments be petitioned to enforce the child 
labor laws relative to the street. trades. 

“Fourth—That the Board of Health should 
be petitioned to provide: 

“(a)—For the inspection of mereantile 
establishments and for the enforcement of 
those provisions relating to child labor, 
hours of work of women, and sanitary con- 
ditions under which such people work. 

“(b)—For the publishing monthly of the 
milk score of all milk producers whose milk 
is sold in the city. 

“(ce)—For more rigid inspection of tene- 
ments. 

“(d)—For the engagement by the city of 
the services of some sanitarian of national 
standing to study and report on the needs 
of the public health of Syracuse, as a basis 
for planning future health work. 

“Fifth—That the employers engaged in 
such industries as require the plant to be 
in continuous operation be urged to make 
such adjustments as to assure every laborer 
one day of rest in seven. 

“Sixth—That there should be among the 
betterment agencies of the city a closer 
coéperation expressed in some system, such 
as a United Charities, Social Service 
League, or an Associated Charities organ- 
ized on broader lines than those in exist- 
ence at present. 

“Seventh—That the city at large have 
some organization for the study of the city 
needs and development and to crystallize 
the findings of such studies in some yearly 
program such as this Know-Your-City Week. 
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That to accomplish this end the 
Survey Committee recommend to 
represented in the 
formation of a comprehen- 
sive and democratic body to study the prob 


bodies 


lems and promote the adoption of the 
reform suggested by the survey 
“Know Your ( ity” WeCK began on Sun 


day, November 17, with special addresses 
on matters of civic betterment mothe 
churches and Christian Associations Mon- 
day was devoted to exercises in the public 


schools, including the reading of the prize 
essays on civie betterment by school chil 
dren. On Tuesday there was a symposium 
on health and sar itation, on Wednesday 
one i h ising | nditions ! 
Friday and Saturday 


tively i the ta ire oO 


were devoted respec 


char Lies, with 


especial relerence to the loeal situation 
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ind t ( il I methods and their 
. Sv ‘ There were both 

er! 1 eve y sessions each week 
di 1 eve res by leaders in 
| I ( ean be placed 

1} thi ut ‘ preliminary social 
Sur ( Per is stimulated to a 
remar e degre the make-up of the 
Central Committee, representing, as it did, 


bodies that do not always work together 


harmon Si\ lime and money were tree- 
ly given by individuals and organizations, 
and enthusiasm and energy found many 
channels of work. Among the interesting 
features of the week were the educational 


moving-pictures and the literary, historical 


al exhibits syracuse, 
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BRIDGE AT SPOKANE, WASH 


A Municipally Built Concrete Bridge 


Spokane’s new Monroe Street Bridge, the 
dedication of November 23 
American City for December, 
is particularly noteworthy for its size 
method of 


which on was 
noted in Tut 
and 
construction. 

The total length of the concrete structure 
is 784 feet, and if the wooden approach on 
the south end be included, the bridge meas- 
ures over all 965 feet. 
one of the 


The center arch is 


largest monolithic concrete 
arches in the world. This single span meas- 
ures 281 feet in length, 71 feet in width, 
136 feet in height to the top of the hand- 
rail, and weighs with the bridge deck 26.- 


920,000 pounds. 





A new reinforced concrete bridge 
the Tibe r, al 
t, and 


concrete arch with a span of 320 feet. 


across 
Rome, Italy, has a span of 
Aukland, New Zealand, has a 
The 
nearest approach in length to the span of 
the Monroe street bridge in America is the 


Rocky 


oZs ter 


River bridge at Cleveland, with a 
span of 280 feet, while next to this comes 
the Walnut Lane bridge in Philadelphia, 
with a of 233 feet. 


The Spokane structure was designed by 


span 


J. C. Ralston, formerly head of the city 
engineering department, and built under 
the supervision of Morton MacCartney, city 


engineer. The engineers directly in charge 
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of the work were P. F. Kennedy and J. F. 
Greene. 

The new bridge crosses the Spokane River 
at the lower end of the falls, where the 
drop in a series of cataracts is 136 feet 
within a length of 1,300 feet. The down- 
town streets on both sides of the river are 
not more than 10 feet above high water at 
the crest of the falls, but within four blocks 
it drops into a gorge 140 feet in depth and 
1,500 feet in width at its top. 

The new structure carries a double track 
electric car line and a highway and has 
two nine-foot cantilevered sidewalks. It 
consists of a middle segmental span of 281 
feet, two 120-foot semi-circular 
100-foot semi-circular span, a 
wall 95 feet in length with a 
height of 53 feet. The main 


spans, a 
retaining 
maximum 


arches are 








AS IT LOOKED ON DECEMBER 6, 1911 


not reinforced, but others are either of con- 


crete reinforced with rods and wire mesh 


or of structural steel encased in concrete. 


The south abutment, which forms the 
most unusual feature of the design, is 140 


feet in height. It was made necessary by 
the fact that there is no natural support- 
ing ground on that side of the river. On 
this peculiar the 
springing line of the 120-foot arch is about 


65 feet above the rock foundation to pro- 


account of condition 


vide an abutment to carry the sloped line 
of stress from the first named line to the 


rock. Thus each of the four arch ribs is 
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carried separately down to the base of the 
abutment, in such shape that the center 
line from the thrust will always keep within 
the middle third. All the arches were an- 
alyzed on the elastic theory. 

The chief decorative features of the 
bridge are the arches over the sidewalks, 


above each of the main piers. These 
arches are of concrete with seats inside 
and openings upon the roadway. On the 


roadway side is a concrete buffalo skull, 
with a similar skull on the opposite side. 


The north and south sides of the arches 
are decorated with ornamental bracket 
lamps. 


The lighting of the bridge will be accom- 
plished by lamp posts mounted 80 feet apart 
the railings. 


upon These will carry large 


The 


white globes burning tungsten lights. 











( it ct 


ornamental 


with a chain 

The trolley poles will be of 
iron. 

Of the $500,000 which the bridge cost to 
build, more than 50 per cent has been paid 
in the form of wages to Spokane working- 
men. The work was handled by the Public 
Works Department of Spokane’s Commis 
Government. The the 
bridge was not let out by contract, but was 
done by day labor, common laborers being 
paid $3.00 a day, and bridgemen $5.00 a 
The city bought all the materials used 
on the structure in the open market. 


railing is designed 


sion erecting of 


day. 
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Letters to 


The Political Educational League 
To the Editor of Tue American City: 

The Political Educational League has 
been organized in New York City for the 
purpose of instructing young men in the 
theoretical and practical activities of our 
city, state and national governments and to 
develop good citizenship. It will be made 
up of clubs of young men over nineteen 
vears of age, each club with a membership 
of from fifteen to forty. 

Each club will meet twice a month as a 
model board of aldermen, and will discuss 
and act upon such business as would come 
within the scope of a board of the type of 
New York City’s. Each member of the 
board will be also head of a city depart- 
ment, which he is to study carefully by 
means of the charter provisions relating to 
it, by reading widely on the subject and 
by visiting the New York City department 
of which his is the type, and observing the 
officials at work. He will make reports of 
his work, and give suggestions for the im- 
provement of his department. From four 
to six months will be given in which to 
prepare each report. 

There will be discussions at the meetings 
on such specific phases of the city’s activ- 
ities as fire prevention, the subway situa- 
tion, ete., and upon new theories of politi- 
eal science like the short ballot and com- 
mission government. Leading men will be 
invited to give short talks on these sub- 
jects, and to answer questions. 

Conventions will be held at frequent in- 
tervals, composed of all the members of all 
the clubs as delegates to nominate state 
and national officers, to draw up platforms 
and perform all the duties appropriate to 
such conventions. Each member will pre- 
pare a bibliography of the field of govern- 
ment studied, under the supervision of the 
Director, who will give instruction in the 
use of the New York Public Library for 
this purpose. 

Up to the present writing one club has 
been formed with more than twenty mem- 
bers. Permanent meeting rooms. are 
needed. The dues are twenty cents a 
month. The services of the Director are 
voluntary, and very little expense will be 
incurred. The organization wishes to be 
considered permanently self-supporting. 
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the Editor 


The Director would be pleased to receive 
suggestions and criticism from the readers 
of THe American Cry. 

S. GERSCHANEK 
Director of the League 
oe 
Disposal of Leaves 
lo the Editor of THe American City: 

Your correspondent, A. K. C., asks, in 
your December number, for information 
about the disposal of autumn leaves. 

Geneva, N. Y., is a somewhat larger 
place than the borough where your corre- 
spondent resides, but I think that our prac- 
tice here is worthy of imitation in places 
smaller, as well as larger. Leaves are col- 
lected together with the street sweepings 
and put into a pile by themselves on the 
city dump. The next summer this pile is 
turned over once or twice, and by Novem- 
ber it has become a most excellent com 
post, and is then spread upon the parks as 
a top dressing. Leaves are too valuable a 
fertilizer to be burned or wasted. 

A. P. Rose 


Geneva, N. Y. Park Commissioner 


we 
Another Town’s Experience 
To the Editor of Tue American Crry: 

The letter in the December number of 
Tue American City by “A. K. C.,” con- 
cerning the “Municipal Disposal of 
Leaves,” has attracted my attention. 

A few years ago a number of our citi- 
zens became greatly annoyed by the smoke 
and cinders accompanying the burning of 
leaves in the fall, which usually occupied 
a period of at least six weeks during the 
most beautiful autumn weather. Our first 
effort to find some way of disposing of the 
leaves other than burning was attempted 
by making a personal canvass of the prop- 
erty holders of the village, and learning 
how many people burned their leaves, and 
how many preferred not to, and then a re- 
quest was made that each one who was 
willing not to burn his leaves, but to dis- 
pose of them otherwise, was given an op- 
portunity of signing a paper to that ef- 
fect. It was found that the large majority 
of property holders considered it a 
nuisance, and were more than ready to “do 
some other way,” many saying, “Oh, we 
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burned them because others did. We 
never did like it.” Others said, “It’s 
nuisance, and LI wish it could be stopped, 
while still others said, “What can we do 
with them? Why don’t the village authori- 


ties have them carried away?” 


a 


The first autumn there was a great de 
crease in the amount burned. The follow- 
ing year the Village Improvement Society 
took it up and provided the means for hav- 
ing the leaves carted away. The next year 
the Village Trustees shared in the expense, 
and the leaves were satisfactorily removed 
at the end of the season. They were raked 
together in heaps on the street, and a 
wagon went from street to street on cer 
tain days collecting them and taking them 


to a place whe re they could be dumped in 





125 


a vacant lot, and fill up some hole or be 
otherwise disposed of. 

lhe only annoyance that has come with 
this method is the temptation which it of 
fers to small boys to strike a match and 
burn the leaves, but the boys’ department 
of the Improvement Society has looked 
after that, and very little burning was done 
last autumn, although there has been a 
tendency on the part of the larger boys to 
burn them in the dump. It is the general 
opinion that this is a very much better 
way to dispose of them, and many have 
also discovered that they are of real value 
as a fertilizer. It is undoubtedly a great 
waste for them to be destroyed by burning, 


as well as a nuisanee to the community. 


A. W. 














Decorative Street Lighting 
By M. G. Marony 


One of the practical advantages of the 
electric lamp is its ability to operate equally 
well in either the upright or pendant posi- 
tion. The cluster system, which consists of 
suitable posts supporting a number of 
lamps, has acquired great popularity, and 
justly so, the multiple light sources giving 
a distinctively decorative appearance. <A 
very common arrangement, and one to be 
particularly recommended in smaller cities, 
is the use of four lamps supported on arms, 
with a lamp in the center, the latter being 
arranged on a separate circuit so that it 
can be used for service after midnight, or 
whatever hour the other lamps may be con- 
sidered unnecessary. The central lamp nec- 
essarily must be placed in the upright posi- 
tion, and the globe should be of larger diam- 
eter than those on the arms. Whether the 
lamps on the arms should be pendant or 
upright is principally a matter of taste, 
aithough there is some slight gain in illu- 


miination on the sidewalk by placing the 
lamps pendant and thus avoiding the 
shadow of the arms. 

The capacity or size of the lamps will 
depend on the distance apart of the stand 
ards. In all cases, however, the conduits 
should have an ample margin of safety, so 
that in case larger lamps are desired at any 
time they may be safely used. 

The width of the street must also be 
taken into account. The lower post is 
more suitable for the narrow street, and 
vice versa. The usual heights are from 12 
to 14 feet for cluster posts, the exact 
height being determined by the individual 
conditions mentioned. The various types 
of are lamps, being of much greater candle- 
power, naturally require much higher pos‘s, 
ranging from 20 feet for the enclosed are 
to 40 feet or even more for the flaming are. 

The choice between clusters of tungsten 


lamps and the various forms of are lamps 
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will be influenced largely by physical con- 
ditions and the chief purpose aimed at. In 
the narrower streets the smaller units 


generally preferable, while in large 


are 
open 
syuares the high-power flaming arcs may 
be used with excellent results. In wider 
streets and smaller squares either the 
lower candle-power ares or clusters may be 
used according to taste. In general, the 
following principle holds: A large number 
of smaller units in a given space attracts 
more attention to the light-sources them- 
selves, and gives a more festive or decor- 
ative appearance; while the larger light 
units placed higher up and farther apart 
will give greater brillianey of illumination 
on the pavement and traffic, and therefore 
attract a greater amount of attention to the 
objects illuminated. 

Combinations of ares and incandescents 
are not to be recommended. The carbon or 
magnetite are, which gives a bluish light, 
when used in connection with the tungsten 
lamp, which gives a yellowish light, forms 
an unharmonious and undesirable combina- 
tion. Where it is desired to use the high- 
power units for large open squares, and 
clusters for the adjacent streets, the white 
flaming are should be chosen, since the light 
of the two will form no conspicuous con- 
trast. 

From a decorative standpoint, both indi- 
vidually considered and in its relation to 
the general appearance of the street, the 
lamp-post must be considered with refer- 
ence to both day and night effect. By day- 
light the lamp-post assumes an architectural 
bearing; all the details of its design are 
shown without reference to its specific pur- 
pose. It is, by virtue of its position, a con- 
spicuous object, and may therefore be either 
conspicuously ugly or conspicuously pleas- 
ing. At night, when illuminated by the 
lamps which it supports, much of the detail 
is necessarily lost by the sharp contrast of 
light and shade; and the _ light-sources 
themselves, distinguished chiefly by the 
globe used, become the chief objects of at- 
traction. 

Cluster posts, which are necessarily set 
comparatively close together, add materially 
to the apparent length of the street by ac- 





centuating the perspective. Each post 
serves as a marker of distance, and the 
greater the number of markers in sight the 
greater the apparent length of the vista. 
This effect is one of the important advan- 
tages of the post system over festoons or 
arches, which foreshorten instead of length- 
ening the perspective. 

The importance of this fact has recently 
been realized by those responsible for the 
lighting of the famous “boardwalk” in At- 
lantie City. The first decorative lighting 
of this noted promenade was by festoons of 
lamps over the walk and along the side. 
This method proving unsatisfactory, large 
units on high posts at comparatively great 
distances apart were tried, and this again 
was found disappointing. The latest sys- 
tem to be installed is the cluster post placed 
at short distances apart. This arrange- 
ment not only adds a feeling of dignity 
and prominence to the thoroughfare, but 
materially heightens the effect of distance 

Seventh Avenue in the upper residential 
section of New York City is an example of 
conditions in which are lamps on high posts, 
set comparatively far apart, prove entirely 
satisfactory. The street is of unusual 
width, with high buildings on either side, 
and trees along the curbs and bordering 
the strip of greensward running through 
the center of the street. The trees thus 
furnish the effect of vista, while the high 
poles harmonize with the unusual width of 
the street. 

Exterior lighting, like interior lighting, 
must be carried cut with due consideration 
of the environment and the chief purpose 
sought. A wholly satisfactory result can 
be obtained only when all the conditions 
are carefully considered and given due 
weight. 

Modern illuminants have made possible 
a degree of beauty and utility in public 
lighting that was undreamed of even a half 
century ago. We are only beginning to 
realize what this means in the development 
of the city of the twentieth century. The 


means of producing light in unlimited 


quantities is one of the few benefits be- 
stowed upon modern civilization by science 
that cannot be perverted to evil purposes 
Tt is one of the few good things of which 
there is no danger of getting too much, 























Artesian Well Supply and Its Source 


By John A. Drew 


Water is life sustaining fluid and should The B 


Brooklyn has an artesian 


be free as air. In its purit t is man’s erground infiltrating system 
perpetual quest. It was one of the deities near 140,000,000) gallons of 
worshipped by the ancient Persians and to water per 24 hours This amount of water 
pollute its source was pun shed with death ; pumped and delivered every day from 
It is the great medium of commercial and _ this stem Boroughs of Brooklyn 
domestic development. In prin e time Queer If this supply is not sufti- 
when man was little skilled in hydraulic cient for the demands of the boroughs, 
science, communities were born, towns and rchase a further supply when 
cities built and geographically located wit] rom a number of private com- 
a view to accessibility by water for com panies lants at Blythebourne, Flat 
mercial and domestic purposes such were bush, Gard City. Jamaica, Woodhaven, 


ancient Memphis on the banks of the Nile, W ood Side, 
ittle Neck, Douglaston, Forest 
dale ind Maspeth. These com- 


Babylon on the Euphrates, Nineveh on the New I 


| gris, Rome on the Libs A London the I{ 11s, He I 


Chames, Paris on the Seine and Vienna on panies with 


the Danube. Even in more modern times Boroughs 


, 


Far Rockaway, Elmhurst, Great 


the municipal stations of the 


f Brooklyn and Queens com- 


the same rule was observed by up-to-date bined, pump appr ximately 200,000,000 


pioneers in our own country, and all the 
important cities of the North, South, East 
and West will be found located on th 
banks of rivers accessible for commerce 
and water supply 

Modern science has obviated all this pre- 


caution of man as far as water supply for 





domestic purposes is concerned by the in- 
troduction of artesian wells. Their devel- 
opment within the past generation is mar- 
velous. They have become a source of in- 
exhaustible supply for irrigation, manu- 
facturing and domestic supply all over the 
world. In our own country their develop- 
ment and supply are phenomenal. In the 
South and Southwest artesian wells have 
converted arid deserts of thousands of 
square miles into productive lands. France 
has achieved the same results through the 
same mediums in Southern Algiers in the 
great desert of Sahara. Thus briefly re- 
ferring to what has been accomplished in 
the past by this system, we will now refer 
to what is being accomplished every day 
by this system in New York City. 
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gallons of water per 24 hours 


artesian well system, 


Kighty per cent of this yield i 
handled by Worthington high-d 
triple-expansion vertical and 
pumping engines and Snow erank fl, 
wheel high-duty engines of the type here 
illustrated. The Worthington 


pansion engine, shown in Fig. 


beauty and simplicity in 
design without sacrificing 
strength and utility. Figs. 2 


and 3 show the direct-acting, 
high-duty pumping engines of 
the horizontal and_ vertical 
types. They are Worthington 
engines of the ordinary form 
of construction, but fitted with 
an attachment for secumng 
the economic efficiency of a 
cut-off engine without resort- 
ing to the medium of crank 
and fiy-wheel. Fig. 4  illus- 
trates the type and design of 
Snow crank and _ fly-wheel 
cross - compound, high - duty 
pumping engine equipped with 
Corliss steam valve gear. 


In referring to this Long 
Island source of supply, it is 
an old aphorism that there is 
a cause for every effect. It 
has been problematic as_ to 
the source of this supply, but 
now it is quite generally be- 
lieved from the geological and 
physical formation of the 
water-bearing strata on both 
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sides of Long Island Sound 


that a large portion of this 
Long Island supply is coming 
from the Connecticut and 
New York shore, where there 
is a very deep rich water 
bearing stratum probably ex 


tending from the foot hills of 


the Green Mountains and the 
Berkshire ranges in the north 
to New London, ¢ n., on the 
east and Hudson River on the 
est to | i Island on he 
south This vater - bearit 


stratum presumably takes a 
wavelike course from ts 


source in the north in its 


the ocean, dipping lower and 
til it reaches Long Island Sound, 

dips under the bed of the 
passing out to the Atlantic Ocean 
ong Island at various depths below 


The breadth and depth of this 


bearing stratum is believed to have 
letermined by regional rather than 
uses. That there is a deep flow 


island escaping to the ocean 
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would seem to be shown by the 

of fresh water at the ocean front 

Island, as found by test wells. 
The Borough of Brooklyn and the com- 


presence 
on Long 


panies and corporations before referred to 
are intercepting only a portion of this sub- 
terranean flow by tapping it along the line 
running from Massapequa to Gravesend in 
an area about thirty miles long by twelve 
miles wide. In this area the Boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens and the private com- 


panies have located about thirty pumping 
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stations, all in the counties of Kings, 
Queens, Nassau and Suffolk. Notwith- 


standing the immense draft of 200,000,000 
gallons of water per day from this area, the 
underground flow manifests its presence by 
pressure at the surface of the ground at 
Far Rockaway. Long Branch and as far 
east as Montauk Point. This plainly shows 
that this immense supply taken daily from 
the underground flow is only a fraction of 
the quantity escaping to the Atlantic 
Ocean under the bed of Long Island. 





Conservation of Water Supply by Meters 


The report of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia for the 
ended June 30, 


fiscal year 
interest- 


ing and important contribution on the sub- 


1911, contains an 


ject of water supply and water meters. 
By means of the Pitometer service for 
the detection of waste a total underground 


leakage was found and stopped during the 


year amounting to 6,921,900 gallons per 
day. Over half of this leakage was due 
to defective service pipes. At the rate 


charged for water, 4 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons, the prevention of this waste resulted 
in the saving of $101,059.74. The expense 
of operating this service was $29,262.97. 

During the vear 3,184 water meters were 
installed, making the total number of 
meters in Washington 18,961, 
Twenty-nine per cent of the water services 
are metered. 


use in 


The Commissioners believe that the en- 
tire water service should be metered with- 
in six years, in order that the necessity 
for increasing the water supply by the con- 
struction of an additional aqueduct, at an 
estimated cost of about $5,000,000, may be 
postponed for an indefinite number of 
years. They have, therefore, ordered the 
water rates to be increased beginning July 


1, 1912. The minimum annual rate for 
metered service will be $5.00, instead of 
$4.50, and the maximum allowance of 


water for this rate will be 56,500 gallons, 
a decrease of 55,700 gallons. Water in ex- 
cess of this amount will be paid for at the 
rate of 4 cents per 100 cubic feet, instead 
of 3 cents, as at present. The increase in 
revenues will make it possible to do the 
metering proposed, and the Commissioners 
state that the new rates will remain less 


than those prevailing elsewhere, and that 





no hardship will be placed upon any con- 
sumer. Water will continue to be received 
at less than the cost of the service, interest 
and deterioration included. More 
than one-third of the consumers who now 
pay the minimum rate of $4.50 will pay no 
more under the new rate, since they do not 
consume up to the new maximum allowed. 
After the District is metered, the aggre- 
gate receipts from the present consumers 
may be expected to be but little, if at all, 
greater than they are now. 

“If the metering were not done, as pro- 
posed, in the immediate future, it would 
not be too soon now to contemplate the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars for an addi- 
tional water supply. With the meters in- 
stalled, no further consideration need be 
given to an increase of supply until the city 
has grown to twice its present size, for 
with meters the large periodical humps 
that occur in the use of water, particularly 
in cold weather, when consumers now un- 
necessarily open their fixtures to prevent 
freezing, may be expected to disappear. 
Conservation should be something more 
than a sentiment, and the metering of the 
water supply furnished in Washington is a 
very practical measure of conservation.” 


we 

The Water Code of the city of Spokane 
has been published in a handy booklet by 
Chas. M. Fassett, Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities. The City Water 
Ordinance adopted Sept. 22, 1911, required 
the installation of meters prior to Jan. 1 
1912, by all users of water for commer- 
cial purposes within the fire limits of the 
city. The ordinance also provides that 
“meters shall be installed on any premises 
whatsoever, when in the opinion of the 
water division the installation of a meter 
may for any just reason be deemed neces- 
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sary. 


being 
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RECORD OF FIRE LOSSE 


Annual figures compiled by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; monthly figures by the New York Jour- 


Annual Property Loss—United States ae 
1887. ....$120,283,055 1899 $153,597,830 U.S 
- 110,885,665 1900. 160,929, 80 January. 
1889..... 123,046,833 1901 165,817,810 February. 
1890..... 108,993,792 1902 161,078,040 March . 
1891..... 143,764,967 1903 145,302,155 April 
1892..... 151,516,098 1904 229,198,050 May 
1893..... 167,544,370 1905... 165,221,650 June 
| 140,006,484 1906 518,611,800 July 
1895..... 142,110,233 1907 215,084,709 August 
1896..... 118,737,420 1908 217,885,850 Septemb 
a 116,354,575 1909 188,705,150 October 
1898..... 130,593,905 1910. 214,003,300 Novembe 





REVISED 
MONTHLY 


ae 1911 
1d Canz ada 

$21,922,450 
"16-415,000 
31,569,800 
17,670,550 
21,422,000 
20,691,950 
25,301,150 
12,662,650 
er 11,333.250 

13,945,000 


r. 18,680,600 








Some Common 


Sense Methods of Reducing 


Fire Losses 
By C. A. Randall 


Chief Deputy Fire Commissioner, 


State of Nebraska 


There can be no doubt that in any com- 


munity a systematic educational campaign, 
supplemented by intelligent laws properly 
enforced, will result in a marked reduction 
in fire losses, both in property and life. ‘To 
cite a few instances: 

If city councils and town boards will 
pass ordinances to provide for a building 
and chimney inspector, give him the au- 
thority to enter and inspect all buildings 
and chimneys, and then see to it that he 
does his duty; 

If they will prohibit the burning of trash, 
paper and other combustible material upon 
the streets and alleys and in the congested 
parts of town, except when it is burned in 
a brick, concrete or stone tightly closed re 
ceptacle where the contents cannot be 
blown around and endanger 
property ; 

If they will provide that all stoves shall 
have a metal or 
under them; 


and ignite 


asbestos protection placed 


If they will prohibi 


it stove-pipes through 


buildings ar compel 


tial brick chimneys 


If they will provide that all ashes shall 


rted away where they 


d not endange 

If they will com 
to store it in steel t 
handle it in a safe 1 
If they will proh 
cleaning of 
congested part of to 
If they will com} 


either repaired or re 


If they 


} 


cipiency . 
Then tl 


duced. 


losses by 


wl dealers in 


lothing in gasoline 


will provide their fire companies 
i h ace juate fire ap] 
le them to extinguish fires in their in- 


losed metal receptacle 


can be emptied 
‘r property ; 


gasoline 


anks undergro ind and 


nanner, 


ibit the washing and 


Whs,; 


el all buildings in a 
dilapidated and dange 


‘rous condition to be 


moved; 


varatus which will en- 


fire will be greatly re- 
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One of the great oversights practiced 


a large percentage ol municipalities 1s 


AMERICAN CIT 


mere! 


| some towns 


fencing; 


burner 
they fill the burner 


iants use a 


ult i wire 


not having their ordinances printed in with paper and other combustible material, 
pamphlet form, or, as the y are passed Irom ch ! tech to it, and it will burn and 
time to time, in leaflets that can be yw around the streets and alleys into 
tributed among the citizens their vays and seatter the débris all around 
eral towns, so that they can miliaa They seem to think when they burn this ill 
themselves with the ordinanées. the wire that they are safeguarding the 

There seems to be a mistaken idea among prope the town, but in fact it is abso- 
a great many people in regard to propert dangerous. Others use an old dis- 
loss by fire when covered by insurance It carded iron boiler; the tire causes a draft, 
makes no difference hether the propel the wind will whip around the receptacle, 


property destroy« d by 
the 


whene ver a 


was insured or not; 


loss, and nation is just 


fire is a dead 
that 
True, the individual who happens to have 


much poorer fire occurs. 


and the paper 


in 


boilers 


and other material contained 
=a 


it blow 


ver town; that too is danger- 
one place one of these old 


with paper 


found in 


standing on end and 








= 








FOR 


BURNING 


insurance is remunerated, but the sum total 
is made up by the premiums paid by his 
neighbor and other citizens, and no insur- 
ance company ever yet paid a loss that the 
not to it. 
Every encouragement should, therefore, be 


amount was contributed pay 


given by the authorities of cities and vil 
lages to support, equip and maintain ad 
quate fire departments. 
A Safe Rubbish Burner 
for a Small Town 

of the State Fire 
Commission of Nebraska, I have discovered 
that 
by the burning of trash, paper and other 


Since taking charge 


a large number of the fires are caused 


combustible material on the streets and in 
the alleys. 


EN = 


; WASTE PAPER AND TRASH 
trash burning in it right beside a high 


board fence and within six feet of a little 
wooden shed with a tank containing from 
50 to 100 gallons of gasoline, and the door 
When I called the mer- 
chant’s attention to the dangerous prac- 
tice he informed me that he had been do- 
ng this for some time and had never had 
hstanding the fact that the 
fenee was charred and the shed was black- 
ened by the smoke from the fire. 


of the shed open. 


i fire, notwit 


Recently, while making an inspection of 
2.500 inhabitants, with 
everything as dry as it could possibly be 
and the wind blowing hot and dry from 
the south, business being a little dull, the 
business men were putting in their time 


city of over 








THE 


burning their trash on the streets, alleys 
and in yards, and I caused several fires to 
be extinguished. 


In one of the towns which I recently in- 
spected I found tuat they had made pro- 
vision for the burning of trash and waste 
by compelling the merchants and business 
men to provide brick or concrete recep- 
tacles in which to burn it. While this re- 
ceptacle, here illustrated, possibly is not as 
artistic as it might be, it is the best thing 
of the kind that 
is very inexpensive to construct. 


I have ever seen, and it 
The way 
they do is several of the merchants in the 
block go in together and build this brick 
furnace on the back of some lot as far as 
possible from any building, but convenient 
and handy enough to be accessible to all 
business men in the block, and they empty 
their paper and waste and other material 
that they desire to burn into it. 


The dimensions of this furnace are as 
follows: Four feet wide, four feet high, 
eight feet long, with walls eight inches 
thick. The chimney on the rear end is 
about two and one-half or three feet high; 
the opening into the chimney has a wire 
screen on the inside of the oven where the 
smoke enters the chimney so that no paper 
or anything that is 


another 


burning can pass 
gauze is placed 
under the last tier of brick on the top of 
the chimney. There is an opening in the 
front end of the furnace eighteen inches 
square on which is placed a sheet-iron door, 
from which the 
and also in order to give the necessary 
draft. The entire top of the furnace is 
covered by a galvanized iron cover, which 
is on hinges and can be raised up to put 
the paper and rubbish in the furnace. 
There should be a grate provided where the 
waste is laid at least one foot from the 
ground; this can be made out of old tire 
iron or any other iron placed close enough 
together to support the material desired to 
burn, and when this space underneath fills 
up it ean be pulled out through the front 
opening with a hoe and carted away. I 
informed that this furnace all 
plete cost the business men who construct- 
ed it about $35, and as several contributed 
to its construction, it did not cost any one 
of them over $5, and reduced the possi- 


through; wire 


ashes can be cleaned out, 


was com- 


bility of a fire from this source in their 
town to a minimum. 
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All Fires Are the Same Size 
at the Start 


The Rochester Chamly r of ( 


has issued 


sommerce 


two noteworthy p; 





| iets, en- 
titled respectively “The Prevention of Fire” 
and “Individual Fire Fighting Both 
ire designed to speak diree » the 
ndividual his responsibi \ give 
him s le, practical infon hich 
it followed, will reduce his insurance rate 
and th general average ol premniun is 
throughcut the country. The points made 
are applicable to all commu 3 Chey 
include the necessity of seeing every- 


one on the premises knows how to send in 
an alarm, and follows instructi 


ns prompt- 
ly in case of 


fire; the choice of proper 
equipment for fighting fire,—fire hose, 
sprinklers and chemical extinguishers, in- 
stead of the inadequate “battery of fire 
pails in a wooden holder’; the study of 
each place as an individual problem, with 
the codperation of the fire marshal and 
the insurance man; as well as the use of 
fire retardants, 


such as wired glass in 


metal frames, fire doors and shutters and 


fire retardant paint. There are chapters 
on the right sort of construction, the or- 
ganization of private fire companies, the 
reasonableness of underwriters’ regulations 
and others giving clear instructio | 


eliminating the causes of fires Out of a 


list 6 fires 20 were ca ised bv the 
less use of candles, lamps and matcl 


we 
From Oxen to Automobiles 


The 


cities of 


wonderful crowth of some of 


Western 


decade is a 


during the | 
matter of common knowledge 
It is surprising, nevertheless, to find 
a remarkably rapid change in methods of 
fire that which has taken 


Saskatoon, in the province of 


Canada 


protection as 
place in 


Saskatchewan. 


In 1905 Saskatoon had about 
The population 


two oxen whose patient figures 


within its borders. 
cluded the 


‘ : 
shown in the 


are accompanying picture. 
But although patience between fires is 
an essential of every well organized fire 
| ; ; ; +4 ° 1.7 

department, it is not quite so desirable 
when the alarm rings. So as Saskatoon 
grew from the aforesaid little vill: 


thriving city of 20,000, the « 
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The New City Hall of Oakland, Cal. 


new City Hall Oakland, mn s 355 feet 11 inches, and the top of the 
t i i flagpole more than 376 feet. 


ngly unlike the old building, [he interior of the building will be im- 


is now being demolished on the (l- pressive in its beauty. The visitor enters 
site in order to gain room. The by three low granite steps from the side- 
lilding was the center of the relief walk on Washington Street, and finds him- 
ns immediately following the eart self in a vaulted vestibule 66 feet in height. 
and fire which devastated San Fran From this point he ean look directly into 


1906. During those strenuous davs the central dome, 60 feet in diameter, the 


ld City Hall was a beacon of hope for crown of which is 125 feet away and 80 


e who came from ruined’ feet above the floor of the vestibule. Otis 
cross the bay, and to them the mag elevators on either side of the grand stair- 


nt new structure which is to tower way, which is directly before him, give ac- 


the city of Oakland will never dim cess to all floors of the building. The mag- 
ectionate remembrance in which they hnihcent stairs, sixteen feet in width at the 
ing vestibule, divide at a central space between 
the first and third floors, joining together 
at the third floor in the grand rotunda 
crowned by the dome. The rotunda is 
flanked with Dorie columns and is lighted 
by six semi-circular windows, each of the 
two largest being thirty feet in diameter. 
At the top of the stairs, and some distance 
back, is the entrance to the Council Cham- 
ber, a large room 64 by 40 feet and 40 feet 
in height, with a vaulted ceiling. 

lhe Police Courts, Fire and Police De- 
partments, the Mayor’s suite of offices and 
the Commissioners’ offices will be in the 
lower three stories. Above the fourth floor 
and to the eleventh, inclusive, the admin- 
istrative departments of the city will have 
their offices, and every conceivable accom- 
modation has been arranged for these vari- 
us departments. From the twelfth to the 








rteenth floor, inclusive, is the novel fea- 
re of the city prison and its emergency 
r the me Oakland Cit hospital 


vy be said t sist of a low, wick The Oakland City Hall is designed by 


Ironting on an ¢ tire city | CK, ser Palmer « Llornbostel of New York. and 


supervision of the construction is in 


central shaft or tower, which is surmounted the hands of Mr. J. J. Donovan, represen- 

by a beautiful lantern of masonry, cont: tative of that firm, who was also engaged 

ing a clock with faces on four sides. It in the construction of the Singer Building 

will be the highest building west of Chicago. of New York. The vaults and their doors 

lr) rnice of the n tower is 207 feet are made by the Mosler Safe Company, and 

above the sidewal e top of the lanter he builders’ hardware is of the Corbin make. 
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Proposed Inter-County System for Ohio 


During the 1911 session of the Ohio nereased value of farm lands, better health 
Legislature a law was enacted providing and improved moral conditions, than any 
for the appointment of a new Highway other similar investment that can be made 
Commissioner and authorizing him to sys- by the state. The inter-county system, as 


tematize the work of the department in a_ proposed by the Federation, is shown in the 
very effectual manner. It creates three bu- accompanying map, for which THe AMERI- 
reaus: The Bureau of Construction, the CAN City is indebted to secretary Jesse 
3ureau of Maintenance and Repairs, and ‘Taylor. 

the Bureau of Bridges, with authority to The reasons why various classes in the 
enlarge and systematize their duties. It community should take an interest in good 
extends state supervision over roads that roads are graphically set forth as follows, 
are to be built in which state money is used in a pamphlet distributed by the Federa- 
in whole or in part, and establishes the tion: 


Inter-County System by designating the im- If you are a farmer, because your farm 
e ° . e ] ‘(raacea j > ¢ oj > 
portant market roads radiating from im- Wl! inerease in value, you can raise more 


profitable crops, your cost of hauling will be 
lower, you can market your products when 
ner as to form continuous road systems prices are best, your children can get to 


through the state. 
Another bill was passed at ; Sa 
the same session providing for 


portant commercial centers, in such a man- 











a one-half mill levy on the tax- f— ‘ ae ape 

able property of the state, to [+ ps4 A | 22 * AN 

make possible the construction [,,.@ pas a i Kt TN ty \ 

of the proposed inter-county F23Aj a — } ry ots 

system of roads. It was feared T= ~ : =e ‘A> 

by Governor Harmon that there /+—7} “= +p \ es ey, hh Fe | 

were constitutional objections A Sige Os a : = oS! 

to such a tax levy, and he there- Ps NOS , cia! ds 

fore vetoed the bill. Pe —— is ly nae 7 | \ po 
As the state of Ohio is to at ee t = —\ 1] 

held a constitutional conven- et : ; oa KE 

tion at Columbus in January, Le i ; - at | ? 

1912, a special effort is being | F ire ae ‘ om 

made by the Ohio Good Roads ae Luis , ely ai 7 ee 

Federation to secure the adop- T*¥ 7M. aah | i. 

tion of a constitutional amend- +4444 lh SY i eS 

ment permitting the state to |] } | : ; 7] 

issue bonds for state aid to road ae AW | dé. t ee 

construction. The Federation pl 2. j a, FX \ 

takes the ground that the in- | ; \ 

vestment of fifty millions or es { 

more in good roads throughout 

the state will bring larger 5 / 

and quicker returns in increase 

of business, greater develop- INTER-COUNTY SYSTEM PROPOSED BY OHIO 


ment of natural resources, GOOD ROADS FEDERATION 








in attend ! our If you are a dealer in farm products and 
closer t t you 





) implements, because you can receive the 
ris W e farm ro ts i deliver the implements at all 

have better mail service ore time 
, and ypier conditior iround if you are an automobile manufacturer, 
if you are a merchant, becau good road i f ry n f improved roads means 
é r trading radi ike j a reater demand for both pleasure and 
le for asers to rea every oO er cal creases wealth, and con- 


power to purchase 


if you are a publisher or editor, because 
if you represent a chamber of c nr 


commerce 








roads make wider circulation pos- 
yr a board of trade, because thi ib Lic ( nerease advertising by stimulating 
ommer feeders to t cities ercial enterprises, and because road 
pr t of thes oad ve nt is the most important eco- 
perit to the t stion of the ag 
eeiss ’ if you are a manufacturer of road machin- 
. ery r road materials, because road im- 
if you are a highway official, iuse yo : nee ; earns tinea 
; f you are the proprietor of a hotel, be- 
I I is mean more tourists 
if i are a railroad man e ] e ¢ é il travel. New England, 
: : ; Pe P ‘ t t if good roads rets 
tourists alone 
if you are a banker, because good roads 
ner ‘ I ture, commercs ind 
if you are automobile user e t epositors, deposits, and divi 
\ f you are a progressive citizen, b se 
] s so long as your state 
the mud 
Bi Roads 
- o ° 
ituminous Koads 
By Major W. W. Crosby 
Chief Engineer, Maryland Roads Commission 
) 
sel ed 
I some ictual va ( the 
*h ifforded the s es m 
1 r | s been viol \ gent 
\ ne motor = tly 
3 iN t, that we e now 
G r i\dvantages, discom- 
3 | ealt ess ( this dust tar 
c, 
‘ may rmerhy ive 
~ g S e t re the 
: And the ter shes 
t ag ere what he has frequently 
e., there is no one “best way” 
‘ ! ” The decisi is 
1 material to be used must de- 
in ¢ se upon conditions of tr: 
, > \; i. shes ‘© 
a DLLIby f different materials, desires 
y . ra | 1: 1 we } 
locality, and probable changes of con- 
‘ 


ie s during the life of the work decided 
\ Nov . + ] ] 


iM 1 \ clear re ‘ognitir n of this 








fact is important for good work and ec \ s point the 

om) It is somewhat surprising how ofter ‘k that it is his 

t appears to be overlooked even among those nis olte ‘ f 
wi would be expected t appreciate it rh suriace treatme! 

most He is 








Let us pose now that we have the ir S¢ er sur 
provement of a certain road contem é gr 
which, when completed, is certain t p to tl 3 
used uily a considerable numbe1 t 
motor ehicies, say, not less thar el 
every twel four hours. Tl there is t 
ques n but that the road sl 1 be tr 
witl men either during 
fter the construction of the s ( 
( she r broken sto 
pee 
e} 
; | 
Phe 
| , 
"1 his 
| 
Cons { 
\ 
| ‘ 
(, 
( 
It i 
ve pre 
Ww st vort 
hist pur Cons | 
cl t first en prov P 
eC true eco! ; 
Although constructi ’ s refer 21 I 
to in the foregoing, the remarks ay ive! 
equally well to r struct I "e] tis tio! é I 
to a road that has deteriorated hb nd celect pr . 
point where a surface treatment ne I to fit th lit t 
be safe ly expected ti relieve the needs nr e of the . ed nd « 








Highway 


] 

} 

a 

t\ | 

¢ 

ol I 

} 
etat v f ren 


} 
that 
" ’ nal 
r 
> 
}y 


he propositior selecting : I I f nat 
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the California Roads and Trees 
rant l'} California State Board of Forestry 
to join the State Highway Commission 
r } for which $18,000,006 
t briefly two 3 provided. As the routes for the 
igh s are selected by the 


| 
: a: ; 
state This undertak 
I general plan which is 
se 
e publication of a 
: 


shade and ornamenta 
ts and parks and along 
['rees especially adapted 
nd climate of the various sec- 
will be named by the Stat 

I r and ] ted under his supervis 
commission decides to construct a 
reaching from the Oregon 
t the Arizona line, that road, tra- 
\n n Road ! the entire length of the state, wo ild 
R ester, N. Y., few years be a continuous driveway 


J A.B el, State Engi on trees oI many kinds, from the na- 


Administration 


i ale Ate Planning for Good Roads 


ng 1 th the Good roads rk for the coming year 
pposed|y ( t at a meeting of the direc- 

estior tics and (merican Association for High- 
ecessity Impr ment held in Washington early 


B the mair December. It was decided to continue 

bj ng all local organizations 

their plans for arousing interest in 

sed rt time sines the 1 ement and in the actual work of 


ection in a neighboring improvement. More than 100 new 


bigs 


irks of a well-known of- | ind state associations had been 


lder that he ‘shuddered rmed in various parts of the country dur- 


ndition we 1 find our- ng t! past twelve months. 


forty-one men in whom James S. Harlan, interstate commerce 
eda f good road mmissioner, was elected chairman of the 
I t Vas sé board; W. W. Finley, President of the 
perhaps might indicate Southern Railway Company, chairman of 
: 1an as his t ext tive committee; Thomas Nelson 
é ( f the membership com- 
rat vs may mitt \ m TT. Beatty, of Chicago, 

ce oe mmittee, wl ile 
nd it John B. Thayer, Second Vice-President of 
then T Penns\ nia Railroad, and Lewis H. 


1 


l as P r, President of the South Carolina 
] | 


“ 


irers’ Association, were 


‘ies on the board. 











What Civic Clubs Are Doing 


How It Is Done at Grand Forks 

By thorough organization and able, 
tackling of problems the women’s civic 
league of Grand Forks, N. D., has accom- 
plished and has 
and codperation of other municipal work- 
ers. Mr. Morton feels that this little city 
deserves to have a word said for it, 
it is full of the right kind of public 


} 


wise 


wouders, won 


the respect 


good 
sinee 
spirit and civic pride. 
To the Editor of Tu 


he women’s civie league idea had its in- 


AMERICAN Clty: 


ception in the shortcomings of 


municly 
management—no man ean deny this 
Had sanitation, street cleaning and street 
beautifying always been as well looked after 
police reculat 
might 


found it necessary to band together in their 


and 
vomen 


as fire protection 


A 
] 
never nave 


us tally are, the 


demands for civic improvements and 1 


Since they began to unite, 


nicipal ref 
} 


nowever, City 


rms, 
fathers have come to realize 


the contributory value of the women’s 


ieague, and in most cases have riven to its 


} 
VM rK 


i 
the recognition, if not invariably the 


assistance, that it deserves. 
Civic leagues are now to be found every 
where, from metropolis to village, but it is 


in the city 


makes 


of moderate size that the move- 
itself most felt. 
ous example may be cited in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, which has about 14,000 popu- 
lation and is one of the cleanest little cities 
on the map. 
lished with the codperation and endorse- 
ment of the commercial club in 1909, since 
fairly tidy and 
sanitary has been transformed into a veri- 
table Spotless Town. 

“How did you accomplish so much in 
asked of a 
league member, who promptly replied, “By 
This organi Za- 


ment A conspicu- 


Its civic league was estab- 


which date a city only 


two years?” was prominent 
our splendid organization.” 
tion, with its numerous subdivisions, cer 
tainly provides a task for every woman; in 
addition to the president, two vice-presi- 
dents, secretary-treasurer and two press 
representatives, there are seven ward-presi- 
each having under her direction a 
and alleys and a 


dents, 
committee on 
beautifying committee. 

The largest general committee is 


streets 


that in 


charge of pure food inspection, with twenty 
A. Sprague, inspector 


members. Mrs. R. 


ymmiuttee, personal invest es 


lor this «& 


conditions in every grocery, bu 








Dakery, Candy-kKitchen, hotel and restaurant 
within city limits. Each month Mrs 
Sprague turns in reports to the Cou 
the Ma id State Pure Food Inspe 
KE. F. Ladd Che food-inspection « 
tet St ire the 1m ved sere g i 
ve slaug } gec the 1 
scret £ g ‘ S 3 
: s, and the sid < 
tands. It 3a this, 
¢ 1 al \) g 
| W e business ( Grand 
I sv seeing morsel rod 
osed for sale outside stores and ir] 
r go th rh the stores and markets t 
es \ ) t Lie t iy J 
re food reg tions 
The G 1 J 3 | League 3 
the general s € s 1 of garbage « 
tion. The ordinance giving it this aut] 
was passed through the influence of 1) 
A. A. Westeen, municipal health officer, w 
knew that the women could be relied uy 
to see that the work was properly done. <A 
junior branch of the League has been estal 


lished among the sch 


h ool children, to whom 
flower seeds and hardy shrubs are given 
every spring. The “clean-up” zeal of the 


rewarded oceasionally by a } 





nic, a day at the State Fair, or 


moving-picture show. 


yr ent 


giving ertainments of various kinds 
The League 


in other 


always stands ready to as 
lines of municipal work: it | 
been most helpful to the park board and t 
cemetery association, and to the commer | 
club it has proved an indispensable all 

When the new Way of Light was int: 
1 Grand Forks, the Civie League 


duced in 


was called to settle a dispute as ) 
whether the lighting-poles should be black 
and by 
gray it demonstrated that its members are 
not only with artistic 
WwW some scientific discernment as we 

Any town that installing 


black poles for group-lights will do well to 


upon 


or aluminum-gray; choosing the 


lay : hit 
| ved sense 


contemplates 


consider the gray poles as an alternative 


The Grand 
little moral, 


Forks situation has a useful 


pointing two ways. To the 








sure you or- City H nd presented one dozen to the 
Victoria High School. The Current Liter- 
es it offers the ture Club donated one dozen rose bushes 
nent advice \lways stand grounds and the City Hall. The : 
in front of it railroad officials planted roses and other- 
“ tt es t \ tt wise beautified the parks near the station. 
L. C M Three dozen roses given by the Victoria ‘ 
* > \l Nursery ( nv were planted in a large 
we crescent on City Park. The societies rep- 
Ihe Victoria Civic Association ¢ the various churches planted 
In N r, 1910, I \) s Crry roses ( their church grounds. The in- 
ted ft wor ti ! 1 ( is not ecnfined to Victoria; many 


Viet . Texas, 1 ! is thi t surrounding towns followed in the 


rect f the work during 1910-11 March 10 is Clean-up Day. Under 
n exceedingly active spirit } ervision of members of the Association 
er of the American Civic the town was divided into wards and 2,000 
\ ts delegate to the meeting lodgers bearing the Mayor's proclamation 
nat hody in December, 1919, listributed. The negroes were es- 
rought | many good plans for civic y enthusiastic about cleaning up. 
elped to make this expenses were met by an appropriation 
Miss Genevieve Power is from the Council, and the day was most 

P | ; { the ib : ecessfully observed. 
| pal xtermination crusade was he Club had (fifty anti-tuberculosis 
bes early in March, 1911, witl “don’t” placards printed, and presented 
Mrs. W. J. Craig as chairmar Last vear them ft the vhite, Mexican and negro 
LOO ¢ ere collected One cent is_ sel n the city, one placard being hung 


against flies, One of Victoria’s enterprising merchants, 
! tor nd bats has also been carried Mr. Gervais, gave the club the profits of 





0} th vigor t] ire food contest and cake sale inau- 
| free rest room for rural shoppers is rated by him and held in his store. Three 
{ ng tained, and sited by large ere awarded for the best cakes, after 
crow of country peop laily, who make h the cakes were sold. Quite a good 
heir headquarters \ mpetent care 1) a lded t the Club's treasury 
t is ¢ f the rge, nicely aj 
ted 1 iutiful window m 


boxes have recently been put place. The The St. Louis Civic League's 
Elks Club donates ts month-old maga Complaint Service 
nes to the roon \ temporary complaint bureau has been 
At the petition of 1 ib the City est shed by the Civic League of St. Louis 
Council has passed ordinances for the com-_ t helpful such a bureau, munic- 
ils fruits and vege- iy established, would be both to city 
tables by grocerymen, and the prohibition ficials and the public. A complaint post- 
ttine eets and sidewalks under ard, addressed to the Civic League, was 
ilt f a $5 fine The Association had sent out to each of the League’s 1,600 mem- 
placards bearing this ordinance printed and ers, on which such nuisances as insanitary 
| or rv prominent street corner it llevs, damaged street lights, broken side- 
town. walks and unhealthful odors, could be re- 
December seve! th was again kept as Ar ported Cards for reporting violations of 
bor Day. Many trees were planted by the the anti-smoke law to the Women’s Organ- 
children it th white and negro schools, zation for Smoke Abatement were also sent 
many citizens observed the day. it at the same time. 
] 


| ne last CeK in Jar ary was Rose E ch complai1 t was to be referred to the 
Week, and more than 2,000 roses were proper city department, and the action taken 
planted The Civie Association planted will be reported by the League to the com- 
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Dustless Roads 


COST 


1°/oc. per Square Yard per Season 


WITH 


TASSCOIL 


Ghe Perfect Dust Layer 









/F your average cost for keeping your roads 
dustless has exceeded 1% c. per square 
axa) yard for the season of 1911, kindly write 
us for facts and figures for treating roads with 


Tasscoil. 





. =% 42 x ay 
VJ 4 
+3 | Jenna 
2 » 


Tasscoil is Stainless, Odorless and Water- 
White; can be applied from an ordinary street 
sprinkling cart; will not track into houses. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


The Alden Speare’s Sons Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Civic Books and Pamphlets 


rderé 
Suggestions for Social Surveys of 
Small Cities or Towns 
| { t t \ ry Ones Own 


( mu Dr. ( | Ay 


capab res 
‘ than 
hI 
I i pos Di 
( t resents it 
( erv 
t ( 1 it the 
‘ (le publi 
f ertai 
i ‘ T T a) 
1 
‘ i 1 
‘ l, a 
ty 
t « ter [ 
rd of ] effi ency 
& | prod t l ré 
tl \ a co 
ra) rothe the 
Y ‘ 1 ¥ + y 
y i i ‘ 
nity. it 
surve 
st d g possibl 
' ry iol re vant 
In t D Ay s pamphlet 
rt ; r 
= nart of it s lists of 
g ons classifi ler val 1S 
| | s. These include que ns indicat- 
t the kind of information which the 
v should secure on types of industry, 
WI pl nt, welfare wor health, hous 
. im ts. educatior juvenile d 
] iency, ¢ In cor n, it is pe nted 
t by t vuthor that 
‘it is important that the work of the sur- 
veying committee should not end with the 
knowledge of facts, but that a definite con- 
ructive program of public action will be 
ilated which will include every phase 
e . ‘ N 4 . ‘tment aft 
= | Ser 4 T taria 


studied and will affect 
( e( of the social, politi- 
fe of the people.” 
ove 
rhe Commission Plan 
( Government in America 
( I S. Bradford, Ph.D., is t 
ent n to The Citizen’s Li- 
| s, Politics and Sociology, 
Rt rd T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. 
s especially suited to the 3 
ne average citizen, giving 
rm the essential facts 
nd development of the co 
ea as applied to city governmen 
l rtakes of the character 
t much space is devoted t 4 
( daetaus 1 cit manag 
é em 
1 general divis of tl 
“A ( ! forms Commis 

r , rking | S ar 

| re l . 1 be re 

en desirous « nde 

: ( ssion Governm: S 
ce practical part in a movi 
al charter in his own town 

llowing chapter heads selected fron 
twenty-seven indicate the caref 
the work and its suitableness, for 
rence, in the hands of the student or 
rac il reformer: “The Small Board,” 
‘Concentration of Municipal Authority,” 
Each Commissioner Head of a Depart- 

* “Ohecks,” “Publicity.” 

Perhaps the keynote of the work may be 

en from the preface. 

The Commission Plan gives to a small 
board of city directors elected by the mu- 
nicipal stockholders—that is, the voters— 

ll the corporate powers of the municipal- 

| ifte en pages devoted to reference boc ks 3 

gazine articles, bulletins, special papers 

nd addresses dealing with the Commission 
P] ind a full index, make this book a 

t desirable reference work either for the ! 
r ‘e or more well informed student 

. eM in Company, New York, 1911 
7 359 pp.; $1.35 postpaid 




















SOLVAY 


GRANULATED CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
The Modern Road Binder 


Keeps this road in perfect condition—absolutely dustless the year 
round, and protects the surface from wear under heavy auto traffic. 


Black, ugly, greasy, slippery roads are unnecessary. Solvay Granu 
lated Caleium Chloride does not change the appearance of the road. It is 
a dry, stainless, odorless chemical salt that upon exposure to the air im 
mediately gathers moisture in the driest weather. Sown dry by hand, 
hand cart or horse distributor by unskilled labor, without interfering with 


traffic. Maintenance expense 50% less than watering. One application 


lasts for months. 

Engineers and road commissioners are invited to witness demonstra- 
tions at their convenience. Investigate this winter the excellent condition 
and remarkably low up-keep of Solvay Process roads in your vicinity. 


Illustrated Road Book and Full Information Free on Request. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. - - Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Other Books and Pamphlets Received 


lure DepartTMeNnt or Cutty HyGiene 01 
I Russet, Sace Founpbati Activities 
1 Publ ions Published by the De- 

‘ 1911. 16 pp. 
\n account of the activities of the De 
partment, with suggestions as to Ways in 
which it can coéperate with local agencies 


The bulletin contains a complete list of the 
publications of the Department and of the 
l 


books published by the Russell Sage Foun 


aation, 

\ Puan or Soctan Work ror THE FEeDERA 
Counci, oF THE CHuurRCHES OF CHRIST IN 
America. Prepared by The Federal Cow 
‘ (Commission on the Church and Social 


ervice. 1911. 5 pp. 

The various forms of social uplift which 
are before the church offer one of the most 
vital and permanent of reasons and oppor 
tunities for federation. On the other hand, 
the opportunities for social service are of 
such a nature that they can be fulfilled, in 
large measure, only by the churches acting 
together. Social service is thus in part the 
basis of the Federal Council, and the Fed- 
eral Council offers the basis for social serv 

Suati Cities Ger Atonc Witn Account- 
ING Metrnops Opso_ete IN Erricrent Prr- 
vate Bustxvess? Metz Fund, No. 16. Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, New York 
City 1911. S pp. 

\ brief argument for making citizens take 

active part in municipal finances by using 
modern accounting methods and making the 


forms of municipal reports complete and 
comprenensive 

Crrizens’ Free EmptoyMent Bureav. Bi 
Fred A. King, Superintendent Prepared 
under the direction of John R. Commons 
Milwaukee Bure: f Economy and Eft 
ciency, Bulletin No. 6. September 1, 1911 
15 pp 


Telling how the Bureau was established, 
how it operates and what it has accom 
plished, and outlining the definite lines on 
which such a free public employment office 
should be conducted 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE Tuirp Nationa Con- 
FERENCE ON Crry PLanntyc. Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 15-17, 1911. xi+293 pp. $1.62 
postpaid. 

“The papers presented at the Conference 
appear in full, but the discussions, both pre 
pared and extemporaneous, have been for 
the most part somewhat shortened in the 
effort to keep the Proceedings within the 
covers of one volume, and vet to eliminate 
nothing except explanations or repetitions.” 


[ 444] 


Tur IpeNTIFICATION OF THE MisFit CHILD 
By Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. Reprinted 
from The American School Board Journal 


ihe Department of Child Hygiene, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 1911. 13 pp. 
\ preliminary report of a cooperative in- 
estigation made by the Division of Educa- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation and the 
superintendents of schools of 29 cities. Il- 
lustrated by statistical tables and a diagram. 
\ “quantitative” study of “phases of school 
conditions and results which are measured 
in terms of time.” 


Ti Tare or a Crry Toup In Facts anp 
FIGURES. Omaha’s Financial, Commercial! 
ana Man ifacturing Resources Epitomized. 
Prepared under the direction of George W. 
Craig, City Engineer. 

This little ten-page folder is presented 
with the compliments of the Mayor and 
Council of Omana, Neb., and summarizes the 
natural advantages, the industrial activities, 
and the public improvements of this steadily 
growing city. It is illustrated with views of 
the retail and wholesale districts. 


Dicest OF THE Powers AND DvutTIES OF 
ruk Orricers AND BoarDs oF THE City oF 
Hornoken, N. J. Robert L. Stevens Fund 
for Municipal Research in Hoboken. 1911. 
64 pp. 

Emphasizing “the present confusion and 
the need for simple, workable substitutes 
which will adapt the charter, ordinances and 
statutes to Hoboken’s present population 
and problems. Hoboken’s so-called charter 
goes back to 1855, when the city was in- 
corporated by act of legislature. Its popula- 
tion was then 6,727. In 1911 it is 70,000.” 


Views «Nn SuHermMan Park, Stoux FAtts, 
So. Dak. 1911. 38 pp. 

Eighteen views in the tract of land do- 
nated to Sioux Falls within the past year by 
one of its citizens. Opening up roads and 
building bridges have displayed the great 
natural beauty of this former pasture land. 
Charming comment on each view. The little 
pamphlet is suggestive for park commission- 
ers in small places. 


Free Lecat Am. By Fred A. King. Bul- 
letin No. 7 of the Milwaukee Bureau of 
Keonomy and Efficiency. Prepared under 
the direction of John R. Commons. Oc- 
tober 30, 1911. 16 pp. 

A report prepared to support a bill before 
the legislature for the creation of a munic- 
ipal bureau to furnish free legal aid and 
advice to persons financially unable to hire 
an attorney. 
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Mr. City Official: 


Are you aware of the fact that the most telling 
Campaign you can possibly make for re-election, is the record 
you have made during the tenure of your Official Term ? 
Progressive people admire a progressive official. 


PROGRESSIVENESS IS THE KEYNOTE OF OUR TIME 


There was a time when people carried a Tin Lantern 
perforated full of holes with a Tallow Candle burning inside, 
to light their pathway. This gave way in Cities to gas or 
gasoline lamp posts, placed at Street Crossings, and this was 


PROGRESS 


Then came the Electric Arc Lamps suspended in mid 
air, placed long distances apart, blinding you with its splut- 
tering as you approached, then blinding you more as you 
passed into the dark spaces between lamps, and even though 
50 per cent. of its efficiency was sent up toward Heaven, it was 


MORE PROGRESS 


Mr. Mayor or Mr. Councilman: 


If you wish to ingratiate yourself 


forever with your citizens write 


The Sterling Electrical Mfg. Co. 
WARREN, OHIO 


For 
“WARREN — TIFUL FREE FOR THE ASKING 


‘*FROM POST HOLE TO LIGHTS ON” 
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Municipal News and Notes 


New York City’s Milk Supply \ statement like that ought t 


t I tal repr I tf stimulate workers. 





D he } eds of 
ed at e ] t 
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( ! he Anti-1 
} 1} iousl r- 
) ne r the ] 
i i Mi ‘ | 
I ) (a » | r es subut 
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cert r ly Improving Albany's River Front 
ive ( f ( of Albany, N. Y 
Grade A for intants and tt ement of the tee ae has been 
(; » lor ts, Gy ie © Tor ese ‘ tot Albany City Coune “il. 
eturi At present t docks are Ailavidated: a 
lar t f the water front is filled up 





wle S t 
<8; passenger and freight trans- 
Women’s Work for Schools portation is congested and ineonvenient 
\ fet the result nquiry t langerous grade crossings; the trolley 
on codperation with ] schools, situation at the foot of State Street, near 
n y t New York City Bureau of the river, is unsatisfactory, and traffic is 
M Research, shows that of 515 city I red by narrow, badly paved streets. 
superintendents, 200 mention women’s co e committee’s recommendations in- 
operatiol Reports of women’ vork in Cl e railroad approaches into the city by } 
125) citi temize the nature of the as- an elevated structure; larger railroad yards; 
sistance given. Playgrounds are at the top bigger, modern and conveniently located 
of the list, as reported from 70 cities, while freight houses; an attractively screened 
) 





school gardens e been aided in 52 places freight yard, and the removal of a number 
out of the 125. Among the other ways in of grade crossings. By filling in the basin 


which women ] e helped the p iblie schools to the new bulkhe sad line the rest of the 
We tind the f wing: domestic science, basin will best available for docks and 
pub lectures, sanitary improvements, harbor. A new concrete dock, a new Quay 
decorations, examination for physical de- Street along this dock, and a concrete bridge , 


fects, relief of needy, securing women on from the new dock to the State Street pier 


Ss | board, instruction in hygiene and are also features of the plan. Widening 
civies, group instruction of parents, fresh Broadway, straightening State Street, and 
ir in all rooms, school lunches, improve making between these two streets a tri- 
ments in school law and increased school angular plaza, as a center around which the 


budget trolley cars will turn to start again from 

[he bright and dark sides of the reports the new trolley and express terminal near 
from these 125 cities are graphically shown _ by, are a part of the plan for relieving trac- 
on this leaflet. There are 109 places on tion difficulties. If the plan is carried out 
the list where women have done nothing the entire water frontage will be owned by 


~ 
f 
f 
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ONE OF THE SPALDING 

I N 1 oe | RIDE ALL-STEEL FAMILY 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 
SL A anarus CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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Work of the Pittsburgh 
Civic Commission 


{ { — sc Tr T 
{ Geat tonne 
O r, 1911 Phe 
: a mathode hr 
. nN Durnose 
] } 
ed ‘ Ve ’ 
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cetor 





ance companies 


nning for cities 
lhe ¢ sions work tor 
presented in the 
N é e C1 Bulletir 
~ ipply cheap, health 
t ed ind attractive 
n the now unused, 
sigh hillsides of the cit 
\J he Commission on the ex 
Department of Charities 
: rzh is divided into 
I ree Ine lical Se rvice to 
sician for each. The 
! s obtained by divid- 
I number of visits re- 
| lities in the pay of 
great Such differences 
f decreasing and 
r so saving money 
1) $1.09 $1.09 
D s * 
x : 
’ + $.86 
‘ . $.75 
s ect be Go fi & 
Secretar 1 TS #& 
Lester ( ; \ 
* 30 $.27 
Dt ia ry > $.30 $ 
\\ # \ \ R £ 
¢ (ds) ee) \\Y (i) 
{ Cy 
< << om lm le bo i 
7 ST OF FREE MEDICAI 
[ERICAN CITIES 
i 
I t mpanying illustra- 
hat the cost in Pittsburgh is 
vn by excluding District 1, 
ich of the work is examination for 
~ to cit homes and the rate per 
P nly 26 cents. In Washington prac- 
ll vis re at patients’ houses; in 
ties al a half are office visits. 
d this showing the Budget Con 
ommended that the districts in 
( rearranged so as to relieve 
D 1 and equalize rates paid through- 
y; also that two physicians less 
I I hich would reduce the rate 
red the fr 7 nts to 65 cents. Mutual benefit 


make 


rs to call anywhere in 


er visit. 
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Everwear 
Slid es Svein 


Schools, Playgrounds, Parks 


SMALL SLIDE 


nN 








| All-Steel galvanized step approach 
| with safety hand rails, and steel 
LARGE SLIDE trestle support. Furnished with 

T SLID either heavy galvanized sheet Metal, 
or Clear Maple wooden Bottom. 





6 


Made in Kindergarten Size, l¢ 


| and 32 foot toboggan ler 


TieEverwear Mfg. Co, 


Springfield, Ohio 



































NEW GYMNASIUMS 


We are at all times glad to assist in planning new gymnasiums. Our assistance 
is offered free of charge and without obligation. It should prove reliable, in view of 
our thirty-eight years’ experience. 

Our new publication, “Useful Information for Architects Planning Gymnasiums 
is also interesting and valuable to the persons who will supervise the work in 
gymnasium when it is completed. 

It contains plans of typical gymnasiums for Schools, Colleges, Y. M. C. A 
Clubs, etc., showing various styles of construction. 











It also contains complete information regarding cost of equipment, mu valuable 
advice about preparations to be made for equipment, and complete dat 
running tracks, swimming pools, locker installations, etc 

It is the only reference book of this kind ever issued, and will be mailed frees 
any one interested in gymnasium work. 








Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Gymnasium Outfitters---Steel Lockers 


De Kalb and President Streets ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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American Civic Association’s Annual Convention | 
( ter and ] the National Municipal 
fl ted by Hon. William 
D Richmond, Ind., pres 


; \ ‘ , t n. Mr. Fo uke also 


! S ¢ a 
- » 18 1m! ep 
ves g 00 O00 
"g ( hei 


Philip N. M 


( he 7 I 
= ai 

\ st e pre ! Q 

( , ) the Tnited S es 


The iner 

matters by these 
ed 1 n 1 pointed out, and met 
~ le of the establishment by the 
ireau of information at 
Related Civic Advance Portsr ith, N. H.,. where civie literature 


netor ym ex \ Bureau of National Parks 
Hon. Cuno H. Rudolph, Presi Wednesday evening session was de- 
. lvocacy of a Bureau of Na- 
be established under the 
e Secretary of the Interior. 
“Good News from Canada” was presented Secretary Walter L. Fisher himself pre- 
bv . eki Tilson , j nd the session was made notable 
resence of President Taft, who 
rk cor tted himself definitely as favoring 
provincial gov } sition. Other speakers at this 
rly Cj ssion were Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah; 
nrocity betw: t United States and President McFarland, Enos A. Mills, of 
73! eb t t } { na ( istes rk, C , ar d He rbert W. Gleason, 


stor Yo one attending the meeting 
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E NN SvMAN 


LAWN MOWERS 


oak 





The Pennsylvania Grand Horse Mower is self-sharpening, will run an 
entire season without regrinding dead knife. 


The Pennsylvania B. B. Lawn Mower will cost The Pennsylvania Under Cut 


less per annum for repairs and last longer Lawn Trimmer CUTS UN- 
than any other. DER a fence or projections 


on walls, ete. 


Will be glad to mail a catalogue on application. 


Supplee Hardware Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Business Session 








Canad 
é Board 
Q \ New York ‘¢ 
h lence, R. I 
l Was net 
g é M polis, Minr 
N Y Cit 
Was ete D. « 
W New Y Cit 
I : Ix i 
M I Denver, ¢ 
M , \ N y 
rt ‘ t lL) I N \V York City 
iwar Hat New York Cit 


Harold Hi Montclair, N. J 
Dr. Woods Hutehir New York Cit 
Mrs. A. E. McCrea, ( ro, Ili 


ig 

M uise Kle Miller, Cleveland, O 
I O ed, Brookline, Ma 
ir ] iW Was ngton, D. ¢ 


MI irc \ Princeton, N. J 


City Planning 


gine ( ner of the District of 
( I a l ‘\W shington, A Model 
City’; by Arnold W. Brunner, of New 
York, on “The Business Side of City 
Plan a George B. Ford, of New 
York, “Digging Deeper Into City Plan- 
g.” and by Hon. Frederick C. Howe, of 
New York, on “Building Cities for People 
G ny.” At the session at which 
\ mentior ed addresses were 
e chair s occupied by Hon 
Frat MacVeag Secretarv of the 
l'reasury, who has also the distinction of 
being a life member of the American Civie 
pers t the same session were 
1ose on “Modern Street Lighting,” by C. 
| Eshleman, of (¢ leveland, and a discus- 
the “Smoke Problem,” by Thomas 
FE. Donnelley, of Chicago. The successful 
which is being waged against the 
smoke nuisance in that city by the Chi- 
go Smoke Abatement Commission, of 
hich Mr. Donnelley is president, was de- 
scribed in detail 
The House-Fly Session 
ing and important session of 
ention was that devoted to the in- 
res r rather to the extermination—of 
the use fly. At this session there was 
presented the report of the Fly-Fighting 
Con ttee of tl Association, of which 
Edward Hatch, Jr., of New York, is chair- 
man, and there were also addresses on 
hods of fly-fighting by Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, of New York; Dr. L. O. How- 
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DESIGNING 


Have Wise 


ions, etc., 


Is Practical § “Oo 


OKInNg tor a pract 





Free Booklet 
Correspondence 


Solicited. 74 Gautier Avenue, 





OF PARKS, CEMETERIES, PLAYG ROUNDS, 


oy modern 
FRE QUENT TRIPS MADE bes mani d we Sol rH, 


s parks inder cons 
0 . e ers I IN] W I 


x pe 3 
Improvement Associations, Park 


PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE DESIGNER AND FORESTER 


ape 
t 


man 


LEWIS H. WISE 


West Side Dark, 


Jersey City, N. J. 











Van Dorn 


IRON WORKS CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


Iron Fencing and Lawn Furniture 
Ornamental Iron and Structural Steel 


Steel Cells for Prisons, Jails, Station Houses 
and Lock-Ups 


Metallic Furniture and Steel Lockers for Public Buildings 








of Your Lawns 


There are three things 


Take Care 


that destroy your lawns. 
Dandelions, Buck Plan- 
tain and Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper 
will drive them all out. 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 


DIXON, ILL. 
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Gaarantee of Satisfactory Service 


y Tree Ext erts 

















THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT C0., Inc. 


Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
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THE 


‘ ( St. | S 
( Li ( g g 
ia night irds l 
t Es} é iced | 
Mr. I t making 
I s i t hey m 
| e recog ed |] 
P ess Municip S Ire 
( itlined | W mS 
t, M il Shade I) Commis 
s I f Kast Orange, N. J e prac 
vas illustrated w many hand 
ft I s| ies ‘ Am and To 
reets nd r At the same ses 
s the fine work done in Minneapol 
last summer in transforming ugly vacant 
] t ‘ le and flower gardens was 
| trated | deseribed by Leroy J 


The Final Session 
the 


Friday afternoon meeting 
Gardens in Harrisburg” were 


Mrs. John W. Reily, of Fort 


An “Experience Meeting” was 


At the 
“Children’s 
described by 


Hunter, Pa. 


conducted by Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, of 
Carlisle, Pa., during which 17 short ad- 
dresses were made within an hour. In con- 
clusion, the convention was given the treat 


an unpublished “Friendship 
by Miss Zona Gale, of Port- 


of listening t 
Village Story,” 
age, Wis. 
we 

United States Highway Association 

Un the auspi of the Good Roads 
Committee of the Federated Fraternities, 
ation, called the United States 


der 


ces 


organi 


a new 

Highway Association, was formed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in December. Besides the 
annual meeting in Washington for the elec- 


and for urging legislative 
to hold in 


business 


tion of 
meetings 


action, it is planned 





AMERICAN C 


At the ann 





tes throughout the year. The fol- 
p icers were ¢ lected: 
t, Ger Coleman du Pont, of Dela- 
S é ( Kimpton, of Pennsyl- 
bs 2 I Brown, Pennsylvania; 
Pr T L. Cannon, Missouri; 
S ] ‘ Ss H Lea, South 
G Ma nd 





wv 


of Architects 
al meeting of the American 
f Architects, held in Washing- 
D. C., in December, Walter Cook of 
York was elected President, and Glenn 
Washington reélected 
[reasurer. It been announced 
resolution, presented by Carl F. 


was Sec- 


has 


Seattle, Wash., and adopted at 
convention, the committee on town 
g of the Institute is directed to 


study of plans for municipal im- 
ler consideration in 


Tnited States, and to 


various 
report 





» to time to the board of directors, 
will recommend or discourage the 
presented, and codperate with the 


ing them under consideration. 


we 


Some Coming Conventions 


12 
~ 4 


New Orveans, LA 
Association for Standardizing Paving 


Specifications. Annual Meeting. John 
B. Hittell, Secretary, 5917 Winthrop 
Ave., Chicago. Address after Jan. 4, 


Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans. 

9—New Yor«K City. 

American Society of Engineering Con- 
tractors. Annual Meeting. J. R. Wem- 
linger, Secretary, 13 Park Row, New 
York City. 

15 DeNnvVER, COoLo. 
Colorado Association for the Preven- 


tion and Control of Tuberculosis.  §S. 
Poulterer Morris, Secretary, State 
House, Denver, Colo. 

17-18—New York Ciry. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Annual Meeting. Charles Warren Hunt, 
Secretary, 220 West 57th St., New York 
City 


19-20.—New Haven, Conn. 

National Consumers’ League. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Secretary, 105 E. 22nd 
St., New York City. 

25-28.—Lovuisvi__e, Ky. 

National Child Labor Committee. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, 


105 E. 22nd St., New York City. 
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JUST PLAIN FACTS ABOUT 
T= 9 CLIMAX CRUSHERS 














Contractors and road builders 
s I he the cl ( 
( ¢ | last longest and « { 
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Complete Climax Portable Crushing Outfit 


THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY COMPANY, - - Marathon, W. Y. 














NEW YVORK-PORT HURON STANDARD 
ROLLER, 


Wk ALSO MAKE THE PORT HURON 
“GENERAL PURPOSE” ROLLER. 





The “Complete Power Plant” for county, 

township, and contractors’ use is our 

General Road Roller It will roll and 

pact the road bed; furnish power for 

erating road rushers haul graders; 

will haul the stone to the road bed and 

roll it down It has earned and deserves the title ‘““The Only General Purpose Road Roller.” 





Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PORT HURON, MICH. 24 State St., NEW YORK 








“ALL-STEEL” PORT HURON SPREADING 
DUMP CAR, 








These wagons or “cars"’ are intended for haulir 


a train by use of traction engine or road roller 


They have wide and high wheels wl instead of 
damaging, improve the road; have ro 

dumping and spreading devices convenient 

operator; construction is entirely of metal 


and they will last for many years 


























News from The Manufacturers 








© Meffiods, Materials and Appliances 
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Capital and 
Surplus 
$2,850,000 


COLUMBIA 
ie 
COMPANY 


SAFETY IS THE FIRST REQUISITE 
IN THE ISSUE OF 


Municipal Bonds 


The 


135 
Broadway 


New York 





tective method of the Columbia 


Trust Company is founded on the prin« 


that certification to be 


of real value must 


attest 


ACTUAL, RIGID AND ADEQUATE 


SAFEGUARDS surrounding the preparation 
ind issue of the bonds. 

We would be glad to tell you of the 
essive steps of « method and of the 


nd safe ards employed 


Please address 


PARI 


Manager 


PERRELL 


Municipal Department 











YOUNG & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA 





CENTRES For 
ENGINEERING & SURVEYING 


| 
PATENTED BALL-BEARING | 
| 
INSTRUMENTS | 

















**Work Both Ways’ 
No overtiow 
fire pressure 
vy water 


in ecnse of 
Vaivesctosed 


and eleetricitys 
**Float 
**Standpipe 


Valves” 


| 
| 
Valves” | 
| 
| 





| AUTOMATIC VALVES 


For Steam and Water 
| service 





GOLDEN-ANDERSON VALVE SPECIALTY CO 
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FLUSH-TANK SIPHON 


More Miller Siphons in use than ; 
combined. No connections to make 
ny ingenuity on the part of tl 
es | be Tus 
Mille SID r 


Simple in Construction 
Efficient in Action 


SANITARY ENGINEERS 


> respec the 

iries to us, regarding ro} rges f{ 

1erican and Canadian px I f Dr. Karl I 
Germany, for his Sewage Pur ition Tar 


We are also Manufacturers of Sewage Disposal Apparatus 


PACIFIC FLUSH- TANK COMPANY 


The Temple 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Two Pieces—That’s All 


THE MILLER 


For Flushing Street Sewers 


No Moving Parts 


Durable in Service 
Reliable Always 


1 CITY OFFICIALS 


Singer Building 


NEW YORK 
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the Sterling Electrical Manufacturing 
Company this book, which ma be had 
upon request, promises to be in great de- 


o%e 

Hannagan Gutter Snow Plows 

\ booklet of helpful Suggestions on 
methods of handling snow in cities and 
been published by the Hanna- 
gan Snow Plow Co. of Lawrence, Mass 
Two styles of gutter plows are manufac- 
tured by the company. Either of these, it 
is said, will clear two miles of gutters in 
one hour, anywhere a horse can walk, 
whether the snow is one inch or two feet 
deep, leaving a clean gutter. In operation 
these plows are entirely under the control 
of one man—the driver The booklet 
contains several attractive snow scenes, 
showing the plows in actual operation. 


whe 
Labor Saving Equipment for 
Road Building 
The accompanying illustration is from a 
photograph reproduced in the Report of 
the Board of County Road Commissioners 
of Wayne County, Mich., for the year end 


towns has 


[CAN CITY 


American vs. Foreign 
Nursery Stock 

An interesting point in connection with the 
purchase of nursery stock is the fact that 
large contracts have on more than one occa- 
sion been placed with foreign nurserymen 
by American cities or states, in competition 
with American growers. 

On general principles it is of course the duty 
of public officials to make public purchases 
at the best possible terms. On the other 
hand, the encouraging of home industries 
is regarded by many as a public duty also, 
and the greater safety in purchasing from 
\mercan nurserymen of established reputa- 
tion and easy of access, is another consid- 
eration 

The question is raised as to whether the 
danger of importing diseased stock might 
not alone be considered sufficient reason for 
giving preference to American firms—if they 
are prepared to furnish guaranteed nursery 
stock at prices but slightly from those 
quoted by their foreign competitors. 

On this subject of purchasing nursery 
stock abroad, one American nurseryman 
writes: 
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BEGINNING THE YEAR'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST BAD ROADS IN WAYNE COUNTY, MICH 


ing Sept 0, 1911, It shows a part of 
the county road outfit starting out in the 
spring on the year’s campaign against bad 
roads In their report the Commissioners 
say “Horse and man labor in the country 


districts during the road building season 
are scarce and consequently dear, and we 
have eliminated both as far as possible. The 
labor saving equipment which we use is 
responsible in a large measure for the 
results attained and the costs secured.” 
Before and after views of the good roads 
work in Wayne County are shown on an- 


other page in this issue. The Commission 
ers have now two large hauling engines, 


five rollers, two scarifiers, twelve sprink- 
lers and thirty spreading dump cars, all 
manufactured by the Port Huron Engine & 
Thresher Co., of Port Huron, Mich 


Of course, the nursery business does not 
amount to much as a business when com- 
pared with other large industries like the 
United States Steel, Standard Oil, etc., 
and consequently it is not considered 
of very much importance to the general 
public Nevertheless as a business it 
is quite an extensive one—and in any 
event every industry, no matter how 
large or small, deserves to have equal 
recognition as far as our municipalities 
are concerned. If the United States 
Government was to place an order in Eu- 
rope for a battleship, Washington would be 
mobbed in quick order, but when a city 
places an order for a lot of nursery stock 
with some foreign country, you could not 
even raise a human cry in that city against 
it, let alone in the United States.” 
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